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Our Contributors 


Huston Smith, Professor of Philosophy at Washington University in St. Louis and 
Professor-Elect of Philosophy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, made the Keynote 
Address of the 1958 Convention. Dr. Smith is well known for his books and for his 
television programs throughout the Middle West. 

Doris Fleeson, newspaper columnist from Washington D. C., made the speech at the 
Convention Banquet on Saturday, March 29. 

Helen C. White, Professor of English, University of Wisconsin, spoke at the closing 
luncheon. Dr. White has been president of the American Association of University 
Women, and is currently president of the American Association of University Professors. 

Both Edward U. Condon and Robert Sutherland spoke at general sessions of the 
Convention. Dr. Condon, formerly Director of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
is now Professor and Chairman of the Department of Physics at Washington University, 
St. Louis. Dr. Sutherland is Director of the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene and 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Texas. 

Three of our members have written for this number of the Journal summaries of the 
Section and Interest Group Meetings on three of the topics which seemed of most general 
interest. The large attendance and the enthusiastic audiences at all of these meetings fill 
the editors with genuine regrets for the omission of other topics. Margaret C. Disert is 
Dean of the College at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; Beatrice Carroll 
is the retiring Chairman of the High School Section, and is Dean of Girls at Davis 
High School, Kaysville, Utah; Patricia Patterson is Assistant Dean of Women, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Adéle Starbird, Dean of Women at Washington University, St. Louis, served as 
Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee, and agreed to delete all the tedium 
from her “once-over-lightly” view of their heroic and magical efforts. 

Katherine Towle’s report as President, and the financial statement prepared by 
Lillian Johnson, NAWDC Treasurer, were presented at the Business Meeting. 

The editors are grateful for the prompt and full reports of all the convention recorders 
whose efforts make th . number of the Journal possible. 

“The Magic Ingredient,” the address by Bea Adams which was to well received at the 
High School Section meeting, will appear in condensed form in an early issue of the NEA 
Journal. The papers presented by Marjorie Carpenters and John E. Dobbin will be found 
in our own October Journal, 

The list of members of the Association, usually included in the June issue of the 
Journal, will be published separately this year. A copy will be mailed to each member. 
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Which Way the Promised Land ? 


HUSTON SMITH 


Education is in the news these days. 
On the whole it seems to be getting 
a rather bad press, but it is getting a 
press. Pick up any daily paper and 
you are likely to encounter at least 
half a dozen suggestions as to what’s 
wrong with American education and 
what should be done. The more 
familiar suggestions include federal 
aid, higher pay to teachers, less meth- 
od and more subject matter, more 
training and more teachers, greater 
attention to the superior student, more 
parental responsibility for education, 
and a general tightening up of the 
curriculum. Behind this flurry of con- 
cern, of course, lies Russia and her 
Sputnik. It is natural, therefore, that 
the dominant proposal is that more 
attention be given to science. This 
may be valid. But we err if we sup- 
pose that the secret of Russia’s educa- 
tional vitality lies in its emphasis on 
science or in some other educational 
gimmick. It lies, rather, in the clarity 
of Soviet objectives, her sense of his- 
toric mission, and her confidence in 
her world view. It is clarity on these 
points that gives direction to Soviet 
society and motivates its citizens. This 
doesn’t mean that we should duplicate 
Soviet goals. At critical points we be- 
lieve these to be mistaken. But it does 
mean that more important than any 


change in educational technique, we 
need to clarify our objectives and 
deepen our motivation. Therefore, I 
believe that the theme you have cho- 
sen for this conference—“Values We 
Live By—Choices We Make”—is the 
right one. These are the grand ques- 
tions, yet they are the ones to which 
we seem to be paying the least atten- 
tion. 

I must tell you, however, that if 
you read the title of this conference in 
its normative sense—namely, as values 
we should live by—choices we should 
make—you will not find these values 
lying around self-evidently in our cul- 
ture today. The most sensitive ba- 
rometer of the human spirit in any 
culture is its literature, its art, and its 
philosophy, and the report of these in 
the recent West has not been a report 
of clarity and light. It has been, rath- 
er, a report of confusion, meaningless- 
ness, alienation, and estrangement. 

Let us quickly call the roll. 


Art. In many ways ours is a cre- 
ative age in art, but it is often a 
chaotic and broken creativity in which 
artistic creations express with poignant 
accuracy the crisis in our spirit. In 
much of the best contemporary paint- 
ing and sculpture everyday things are 
twisted and broken beyond recogni- 
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tion. The surface structures of reality 
are disrupted. Solid objects are twist- 
ed like ropes, their edges jagged as a 
saw, the causal interdependence of 
things disregarded. The organic struc- 
tures of life are cut into pieces and 
arbitrarily recomposed. Things are 
dispersed, colors separated from their 
natural carriers, and the observer is 
left dizzy. 


Music. In popular music the domi- 
nant expressions are bop and rock’n’- 
roll. We get used to the noises in- 
volved in these, but if we were to 
hear them out of the framework of 
our normal acceptance we would de- 
tect the anguish and frustration they 
reflect. This came to me abroad when 
suddenly, in an Arab village or Indian 
town, the cries of an American crooner 
would break upon my ears. You can 
get the same effect without leaving 
home by tuning in one of these croon- 
ers visually on your TV without turn- 
ing up the sound. Having thus broken 
through your routine response, watch 
his tortured facial expressions. Even 
in classical music, harmony is replaced 
by cacophony and dissonance — one 
thinks of the raucous sounds of 
Schoenberg and Bartok. There are cre- 
ativeness and vitality but clarity and 
serenity are not their motifs. 


Literature. Alan Ginsberg may be 
extreme when he howls “I saw the 
best minds of my generation destroyed 


by madness, starving, hysterical, 
naked . . .,” but despite all the dif- 
ferences between Hemingway and 
Joyce, between Aldous Huxley and 
Jean-Paul Sartre, their heroes have in 
common a nagging dissatisfaction with 
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the range of their everyday experi- 
ence as they sense the lack of spiritual 
tension in our materially prosperous 
civilization. 


Philosophy. Current concern seems 
to be divided between the minutiae 
of linguistic analysis on the one hand, 
and on the other, an existentialism 
which holds that there are no cosmic 
standards for life, the only abiding 
value being that of pure common 
naked decision. Is it any wonder that 
a researcher, asking college students 
what would outrage their sense of 
values, found that the answers con- 
tained appreciably fewer items than 
had been obtained when the same 
question was asked approximately 
thirty years ago? 


When I was young and bold and 
strong, 
Ah, right was right and wrong was 
wrong. 
With standard high and flag unfurled 
I rode away to right the world. 
Come out you dogs and fight, cried I, 
And wet thy head but once to die. 
Now I am old, and good and bad 
Are woven in a crazy plaid. 
I sit and say the world is so 

And he is wise who lets it go. 
A battle lost, a battle won, 

The difference is small, my son. 
Inertia rides and riddles me 

And calls itself philosophy. 


If it be true that we cannot today 
find our value directives self-evidently 
present in the culture that surrounds 
us, what should we do? Let me sug- - 
gest that there is something we can do 
with respect to the past, the future, 
and the present. 
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1. With respect to the past I would 
propose that we recover the great 
moral platitudes. Let us frankly ad- 
mit it: what I shall speak to you in 
the next few minutes will not be new; 
I will be uttering platitudes through- 
out. But let us not scorn the thoughts 
for this reason; they have become 
platitudes because they are true. 


Before enumerating some of these 
moral platitudes, let me say that I am 
hopeful about their recovery. Two 
things in this’ century have worked 
against value convictions of any sort. 
When the anthropologists began seri- 
ously to study the various cultures of 
the world, they found their moral 
codes startlingly divergent. This dis- 
covery seemed to force the conclusion 
that all moral values are relative, and 
the notion has taken root among col- 
lege students. But one of the most 
encouraging signs in theoretical ethics 
has been the tempering of this notion 
as anthropologists are discovering that 
their initial judgment was premature, 
that beneath the welter of surface dif- 
ferences there are certain values essen- 
tial to human living, to say nothing 
of human living on a high and reward- 
ing plane. There is not time here to 
detail this point. If you wish to look 
into it let me simply cite the latest 
book by one of the two “deans of 
American anthropology,” Professor 
Robert Redfield’s The Primitive 
World and Its Transformation." 

The second force working against 
value conviction has been science. Its 
incredible success has aggravated the 


1Redfield Robert, The Primitive World and Its 
Transformation. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1958 (paperback). 
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theoretical distinction between fact 
and value with the supposition that 
judgments of fact are capable of veri- 
fication but judgments of value not. 
Here again I sense a tempering of this 
half-truth as the developing science 
of psychotherapy discovers that there 
are certain principles of interpersonal 
relationships that make for mental 
health and to this extent at least have 
the backing of science. 

For our examples of some of the 
great moral platitudes on which civi- 
lization has built thus far, let me sug- 
gest three. First: that life is worth 
living. This conviction has nothing to 
do with the Pollyanna smile. It does 
not require enthusiasm for the status 
quo or the way things seem to be go- 
ing. I am not talking about being 
cheerful before breakfast, and I don’t 
believe that I am talking about posi- 
tive thinking. The attitude I have in 
mind is compatible with the soapbox 
Cassandra and the acid iconoclast; ‘cer- 
tainly it is content with the wonderful 
character in Scaramouche who was 
“born with the gift of laughter and 
the sense that the world was mad.” 
The point is simply that the human 
spirit requires a circulation of faith 
just as much as the body requires its 
circulation of blood. If the intangible, 
creative currents which make for vital- 
ity are stopped, life falters and ulti- 
mately fails. 

If the first great moral platitude is 
that life is worth living, the second is 
that life’s law is love. I want to try 
to speak of love in an unsentimental 
way. This is going to be difficult be- 
cause Hollywood and the popular 
songs have almost destroyed the 
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word. Of all the worn, smudged, and 
dog-eared words in the English vocab- 
ulary, certainly love has become the 
grubbiest and slimiest, yet it cannot 
be abandoned. Let me simply say that 
by love I have in mind the outreach 
of the human spirit that finds its joy 
in persons and things apart from their 
relation to itself. In this sense, beyond 
the love of persons, there is a love of 
things as they are in their own right 
which we call beauty. Sometimes this 
sense of beauty can become almost 
overpowering, as when a poet wrote, 
“T am so filled with ghosts of loveli- 
ness that I could furbish out and pop- 
ulate a distant star, so even the gods 
would press to gaze, and memorize, 
and duplicate.” When love passes to 
a love for life and reality as a whole, 
we call it sanctity. 

The third example of a great moral 
platitude is that things of the spirit— 
that is, those not directly connected 
with material objects or bodily appe- 
tites—are worthwhile. The values of 
the spirit may not be as obvious as 
material values but they are real. 
Often their rewards come in solitary 
moments when the spirit wakes and 
sings. But whenever they come, 
knowledge, and insight, and extended 
vision, when real, bring joy. A wave 
of illumination, a wave o funderstand- 
ing—exultation follows in their wake. 

It is difficult to give resonance to 
platitudes, but the three values we 
have enumerated have at least this 
characteristic of profundity — their 
simplicity. We have come to recog- 
nize that science has postulates: that 
nature is intelligible and that truth is 
good. What infirmity of spirit keeps 
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us from recognizing that the moral 
life, too, has its postulates? Aristotle 
said that the aim of education is to 
make the people like and dislike what 
they ought. When the age for re- 
flective thought comes, the pupil who 
has been trained in proper affections 
and just sentiments will easily find 
first principles in ethics, but to those 
who have not been thus trained, they 
will never become visible. Plato had 
said the same before him. Unless we 
affirm these great moral platitudes 
with our lives, a portion of the human 
heritage will quietly slip from our 
students before they are old enough 
to understand; before they reach the 
age of full discretion the germ of cer- 
tain experiences, which the wise in 
every age have held to be generous, 
fruitful and humane, will have dried 
up in their souls. 

2. If our responsibility towards the 
past is to recover the great moral plati- 
tudes, our responsibility towards the 
future is to explore the great value 
differences which the meeting of cul- 
tures is making us aware of. Here 
again I would mention three. In each 
case the East and the modern West 
seem to diverge. 

On the whole the West in modern 
times has emphasized progress or the 
improvement of the world whereas 
the East has emphasized the accept- 
ance of it. Our divine discontent with 
things as they are and our determina- 
tion to make the world a better place 
to live in, has, I believe, contributed 
greatly to the human venture. Today ° 
the East is learning from us on this 
score as with great energy it seeks to 
raise its standard of living. But have 
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we not something to learn from the 
East too? No one has more than one 
life to live, and if in the midst of our 
endeavors to transform it, we cannot 
sense the goodness of our imperfect 
lives, the worth of this imperfect 
world, we will have forfeited the only 
chance of joy on earth that we shall 
have. I was greatly impressed when 
my Zen teacher in Japan insisted that 
until the individual has attained the 
power of seeing the worth of life when 
he is alone and doing nothing more 
than being aware of life, his strivings 
will not make a net contribution to 
man which is positive. There is a Zen 
poem on this matter of acceptance 
that is to the point. 


My daily activities are not different, 

Only I am naturally in harmony 
with them. 

Taking nothing, renouncing noth- 
ing, 

In every circumstance no hindrance, 
no conflict. 

Drawing water, carrying firewood, 

This is supernatural power, this the 
marvelous activity. 


The second great value difference 
in our day pertains to the dichotomy 
between individualism and commun- 
ity. We in the West have emphasized 
the former. Here again I think we 
have made a positive contribution: 
competition, assertion, these qualities 
can be productive. But have we not 
gone too far? Certainly the East has 
explored the concept of community 
more fully than the modern West. 
One thinks of the kibbutzim, the col- 
lective farming communities in Israel. 
One also thinks of the Far East where 


each individual is caught up in a web 
of controlling social relationships. 
The pattern may stifle the spontaneity 
of the individual, but it also achieves 
values we have lost. It is instructive 
to note, for example, that in the sever- 
est test of values life can afford— 
namely, the transplanting of life 
through immigration — Chinese and 
Japanese hold their value systems in- 
tact better than any other national 
groups. There are virtually no delin- 
quents among the immigrants from 
the Far East to America. 

A third great value dichotomy be- 
tween East and West is that between 
reason and intuition. Here again the 
West has favored the former. It has 
achieved wonders, especially in devel- 
oping our science to the point where 
it is the envy of the East. But is rea- 
son all there is to mind? There is a 
profound conviction in the East that 
ultimately intuition is a surer guide. 
Let me refer again to my Zen teacher 
in Kyoto. When I persisted in trying 
to answer rationally the problems 
posed for me he became impatient. 
One day he said to me: “The trouble 
with you is that you have philoso- 
pher’s disease. I know about philoso- 
phy; I have a philosophy degree. But 
philosophy is restricted to reason. 
Reason is a wonderful instrument, but 
it can work only in terms of the ex- 
perience that it has had. You have 
the reason, it is the experience that 
you lack. Deepen your experience and 
your reason will reveal different 
ranges of reality than before.” 

My own feeling is that truth lies 
somewhere between the dichotomies 
on each of the above-mentioned 
points. Whereas truth points clearly 
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to unanimity with regard to the great 
moral platitudes, in this area of the 
great differences free and full experi- 
mentation at both ends of the spec- 
trum of values should be encouraged 
until the world moves toward a clear- 
er understanding of where the great- 
est values rest along each continuum. 

3. We have spoken to the past and 
to the future. A word in closing with 
respect to the present. 

There are some who find them- 
selves incapable of exploring either 
the past or the future because right 
now, at the moment, their lives are 
so enveloped in a sense of life’s mean- 
inglessness that they have almost no 
motivation. When you are in a sink- 
hole of futility the most routine chores 
require an effort of will, for with re- 
spect to every act you have first to 
argue whether it is worth doing. It’s 
an exhausting, time-consuming strug- 
gle just to keep your nose above the 
water-line of meaning. 

With those who find themselves in 
this bog—and it is not an uncommon 
one in our time—the only relevant 
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truth I know is that it is easier tc 
act one’s way into right thinking than 
it is to think one’s way into right act- 
ing. Where the individual is con- 
cerned the most promising road out 
of present meaninglessness lies 
through doing each day the duties that 
lie at hand, without comprehending 
precisely why or for what. For the 
community it means that American 
culture as a whole will gain in sig- 
nificance as it works to right the more 
obvious wrongs that confront it: first, 
that of accommodating Negroes more 
fully in our society; and second, that 
of redressing the world’s impossible 
economic imbalance in which at pres- 
ent 70% of the world’s goods are in 
the possession of 17% of its popula- 
tion. 

In all the great undertakings of 
mankind there must in the beginning 
be a belief that what has to be done 
can be done. I believe that if we give 
ourselves with a will to reconstruct- 
ing our values, we can rise to what our 
times demand. 





Three changes in the bylaws of the National 
Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
were voted by the membership in the business 
session at the St. Louis convention. 

1. The following sentence was added to 
Article IV, Section 1 (Dues): Active members 
who have officially retired from active service 
may have the privilege of paying fifty percent 
of the active membership dues. 

2. The phrase “College of Education and 
Teacher Training” was deleted from Article 


VII, Section 1 (Sections). Note: This section 
voted in 1957 to disband and to meet with the 
college and/or university sections. 

3. In Article XI, Section 8 (Committees) 
the name of the Membership Committee was 
changed to Membership Eligibility Committee. 
Note: The purpose of this change was to clar- 
ify the function of the committee, which is to 
interpret membership rather than to secure 
membership. 





What is this New World ? 


EDWARD U. CONDON 


May I begin by complimenting 
your program committee on the vision 
which led to “Values We Live By— 
Choices We Make” as the general 
theme for this meeting. In this same 
spirit I thank them for assigning me 
such a big topic as “What is this New 
World?”. I could never have had 
the temerity to suggest that I could 
deal with such an important subject, 
but having been asked to do so, I 
have found it challenging to try. 

Everything that can possibly be 
said on this subject is constantly being 
said, over and over again, in newspa- 
per editorials, in magazines, in books, 
from the pulpit, in college and high 
school classrooms, in discussions ev- 
erywhere. Therefore, mine is a task 
of selecting, of sorting out, and by 
such selection giving emphasis to the 
things that seem to be of primary 
importance for us. 

It is well known that the methods 
of empirical science as applied during 
the past three centuries to the study 
of the physical world in which we live, 
have given us a power to harness 
natural forces to human purposes far 
beyond the wildest dreams of people 
in ancient times or in the Middle 
Ages. This is the first big general fact 
of the new world. 

The scientific knowledge thus far 
accumulated has produced a techno- 
logical revolution which has given us 
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electric power, rapid transportation 
and communication, improved food 
production and preservation, improved 
understanding of medicine, health and 
sanitation and many other things usu- 
ally regarded as good. These vast 
changes in our way of life have neces- 
sitated new forms of social organiza- 
tion, especially in large-scale corporate 
enterprises, for getting human beings 
to work together. And the products of 
such new technical enterprises have 
made possible changes in social organ- 
ization, especially the large-scale ur- 
banization of life. 

Moreover this scientific and tech- 
nological advance has given a vast new 
content to our job as teachers, for 
today no one can claim to be cultured 
or educated who remains ignorant of 
the principles which have given rise 
to these changes. 

Whether we think that this move- 
ment in human history is good or bad 
there is no denying the reality of it 
or the vastness of the change in the 
pattern of human life that it has pro- 
duced. I will venture the opinion that 
man’s increased power over the forces 
of nature is neither good nor bad in 
itself. Knowledge has given us the 
power: What is good or bad is the 
wisdom or lack of wisdom we show in 
how we use that power. Knowledge 
can be condemned as bad only on the 
premise that men are so depraved that 
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they will make bad uses of the power 
it gives them. Discouraging as things 
may seem at times, I do not think we 
are justified in taking such a pessi- 
mistic view of the situation. 

We have only to look back a little 
more than one hundred years to reach 
the time when electricity was just a 
plaything and a curiosity, not yet ap- 
plied to any human purpose, when 
there was no anaesthesia in the operat- 
ing rooms, when diseases like typhoid 
fever, now nearly extinct in our coun- 
try, were able to wipe out whole 
towns, when infant mortality was 
enormous, and there was essentially no 
rational basis for the treatment of 
mental illness. Thus a vast amount of 
progress has been made in the past 
century and a half in learning how to 
improve the conditions of human life. 

The second major fact about this 
new world is the appalling non-uni- 
formity of distribution of the benefits 
of such knowledge among the peoples 
of the world. This non-uniformity 
manifests itself in two ways: non-uni- 
formity as between individuals or fam- 
ilies or social classes inside a particular 
political unit such as the United States 
of America, and an even greater non- 
uniformity as between peoples belong- 
ing to different geographical regions 
of the earth. If we believe that there 
is a power for good in the applications 
of scientific knowledge to improve- 
ment of human life, and if we believe, 
as I think most of us do, that human 
life is sacred, then we must feel terri- 
bly dissatisfied that such non-uni- 
formities continue to exist. And we 
ought to be giving all possible atten- 


tion to efforts for the removal of these 
inequalities. 

For terrible inequalities do exist and 
many of our social institutions have 
been largely engaged in efforts not to 
eliminate, but to maintain them. Their 
existence in turn is a principal cause 
of the frustrations and perversions of 
human aspirations which lead in chil- 
dren to bad behavior, in adolescents 
to juvenile delinquency, in adults te 
crime, and in nations to war. 

Another important aspect of this 
second major fact is that everywhere 
people who are deprived by these in- 
equalities are beginning to struggle 
for their correction. I am ashamed of 
the way we have treated the Indians 
and Negroes throughout our national 
history, and I am grateful for the for- 
bearance under suffering with which 
they have sought to overcome these 
wrongs without resort to violence. 
But these peoples are becoming aware 
of their political power and they will 
not much longer remain quiet under 
injustice. We have already waited too 
long and we ought not to delay any 
longer the adoption of changes that 
give full opportunity to all of the 
depressed elements in human society. 

Similarly, in the international scene, 
the history of this century has been 
marked by the crumbling of empires 
and the increasing self-determination 
of colonial subject peoples. This great 
movement began with our own estab- 
lishment, less than two centuries ago, 
of the free and independent United 
States of America. Soon after that the 
countries of Latin America threw off 
their subjection to the thrones of 
Spain and Portugal. But the great 
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colonial empires by which Europeans 
controlled the fortunes of vast popu- 
lations in Asia and Africa have re- 
mained. With the freeing of India 
and Pakistan and Indonesia and the 
Philippines, the past decade has seen 
the end of most of the colonialism of 
Asia. The process of freeing the na- 
tive populations of Africa is already 
beginning and will surely be complete 
long before the end of this century. 

These tendencies represent progress 
toward the wider fulfillment of a bet- 
ter life for all of humanity. They are 
therefore good. What I find bad in 
the present situation is the large 
amount of effort that is being made 
by those who have hitherto benefited 
most from our technological riches to 
keep those riches from the depressed 
peoples of the world. 

This is bad not only for the present 
evil in retarding the progress of our 
fellow men rather than offering a 
helping hand, but it is worse in that 
such conduct is storing up all kinds 
of difficulties for the future. If the 
depressed peoples have to make a vio- 
lent struggle to gain the freedoms and 
opportunities that we ought gladly 
and freely to give them, this will gen- 
erate another long-lasting period of 
hatreds and resentments among men. 
We of the white race are bound to be 
severe losers in this, for equality of 
freedom and opportunity is surely 
coming to all mankind, and if things 
continue as they have in the past, we 
may find ourselves a weak and fiercely 
hated minority among a vast majority 
of peoples of other races. I do not 
like to base an appeal for us to do right 
on fear of the consequences of doing 
evil, but it is nevertheless an element 
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of this situation that is not to be 
ignored. 

What is there about our present 
situation that makes men so ungener- 
ous? I think it is that we do not under- 
stand the richness of productive power 
which the new scientific technology 
has given us. If I have only one 
apple, and not a very big one, and my 
mother makes me give half of it to 
the neighbor boy, so that after I have 
eaten my half my apple-appetite is 
quite unsatisfied, it is not commend- 
able, but at least understandable why 
I resist being generous. But that is 
not the correct analogy. We have 
apple orchards that can produce more 
than enough apples for all of our 
people, and we can supply others with 
seeds and stock and cultivation tech- 
niques so that they too can have all 
the apples they can eat. We are in a 
position whereby we can do things 
which are morally and ethically right 
in improving the lot of others, and 
without depriving ourselves of any- 
thing. 

On the contrary we already have 
almost too much productive capacity, 
and we can help others by sharing our 
knowledge of the way to use scientific 
technology to enable them to improve 
the conditions of their lives. 

The second great fact of the present 
is then that the non-uniformities 
among the peoples of the world of 
the benefits of knowledge of scientific 
technology are bound to be reduced 
or largely eliminated in the next few 
decades, and that it is our great oppor- 
tunity to take the initiative in bringing 
about this better state of affairs, rather 
than to strive for the preservation of 
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the explosively unjust conditions of 
inequality. 

The method by which science ad- 
vances technology is new. We have 
by no means exhausted its possibilities 
for improving the human condition. 
Every year new discoveries in science 
are made which make possible un- 
dreamed of advances in technology 
and in health. Put this fact with the 
second fact and we can count ourselves 
as fortunate that we live in a time 
when the potentialities for human 
progress are so great. Never before 
has our capacity and power for good 
been as large as it is today. But there 
are also dark clouds, not merely on the 
horizon, but now hovering threaten- 
ingly near us. The third great fact of 
the new world is that never before in 
human history have men had so great 
a power to destroy as they have today. 

Throughout all of human history, 
men have resorted to violence to settle 
their disputes. This method has caused 
a vast amount of suffering and unhap- 
piness and destruction and these evil 
consequences are not confined to the 
times and places of direct violent con- 
flict. Before and afterward, the peo- 
ples of the world have lived in a spirit 
of hatred and hostility, devoting a 
large part of their productive energies 
to repairing the damage of the last 
war and preparing the means to be 
used in the next. They have raged 
and hated and have even dishonestly 
twisted and contorted the ethical doc- 
trines of their religions to give holy 
approval to their evil conduct. 

Over the centuries there has been a 
steady development—I dare not call 
it progress—of the technical means for 
carrying on warfare. Military units 


increase in size and complexity. 
Weapons increase in power and range. 
The two World Wars of this century 
were vastly more destructive than any 
previously known. In 1945 the second 
World War ended abruptly after two 
atomic bombs had been used in Japan 
by America to kill more than 100,000 
people and to injure another 100,000. 
In Hiroshima over 90 percent of the 
doctors were casualties and a month 
after the bomb only 30 were able to 
perform their duties. Out of 1780 
nurses, 1654 were killed or injured. 
Only 3 out of 45 civilian hospitals 
survived and two large army hospitals 
were made unusable. 

Many people once knew these 
things, and the lesson they teach of 
the complete futility of so-called civil 
defense preparation, but also they 
seem to have a remarkable talent for 
forgetting them. Those two bombs 
were of a type now described as “nom- 
inal,” although they each had explo- 
sive power equivalent to that of 
20,000 tons of TNT. The Nagasaki 
bomb used plutonium. The Hiro- 
shima bomb used U235. That the 
casualties of the second were smaller 
is due to unevenness of the terrain in 
Nagasaki. 

Both these bombs are now in a sense 
obsolete in that the hydrogen bombs 
now available have an explosive power 
equivalent to 15 million tons. The 
total weight of all bombs dropped on 
all European countries in World War 
II was 2.7 million tons. Therefore 
one such hydrogen bomb is equivalent 
to more than five times all the bombs 
used in Europe in the entire war. No 
wonder it is making the British nerv- 
ous that our Air Force overseas is 
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flying around over them with live 
hydrogen bombs. 

It is not enough to compare these 
bombs with ordinary TNT, for TNT 
produces destruction only through the 
blast of the pressure wave. These 
bombs also kill people by immediate 
radiation damage and by delayed 
radio-active poisonings. Bombs of this 
kind now exist as part of the regular 
military armaments of the United 
States, Russia and Great Britain, to 
name the countries in the order of 
their having developed them. These 
weapons are so large and produce such 
vast quantities of radio-active poison 
that such poisons have now been found 
in the bones of people, especially 
growing children, all over the world. 
It is no exaggeration to say that many 
thousands of persons in the world will 
suffer agonizing death from bone can- 
cer and leukemia as a result of the 
poison put into the earth’s atmosphere 
by the hydrogen bomb tests that we 
have already conducted. 

This fact is a terrib’~ indictment of 
our civilization and of the govern- 
ments that have accomplished it. Per- 
haps this situation is tolerated because 
these deaths will occur in the future 
over twenty or thirty years and there 
is no way of identifying which indi- 
viduals die because of fall-out poison- 
ing. 

Within the last year or two the 
armaments race has gone further in 
that Russia has given evidence of be- 
ing able to fire long-range missiles of 
a size large enough to carry one of 
these bombs. We have spent a billion 
or so on a radar network across Canada 
which is now obsolete because it is 
unable to detect the passage of the 
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Russian satellites. Our response to 
these developments is to rush more 
billions of dollars to the aircraft man- 
ufacturers. We have even begun to 
talk about improving science teaching 
in the schools for this wrong reason, 
although money for this may come 
slowly if at all. 

I have a copy of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch for Sunday, April 7, 1946, 
almost twelve years ago, in which the 
Acheson-Lilienthal report on inter- 
national control of atomic energy had 
just been made public. It contains a 
map of St. Louis showing what vast 
destruction would be done to this city 
if seven atom bombs were dropped on 
various parts of it. All that and much 
more too would be done today if just 
one hydrogen bomb—the equivalent 
of 1000 such atom bombs—were to 
drop on the city. Take a map of any 
city and draw a circle with a radius 
of 10 miles if you want to see what 
will happen when one such bomb. 
strikes. 

Without going into further details, 
let me say that all of these large-scale 
atomic weapon developments simply 
add up to this: The third great fact of 
the new world is that a major war in 
the future will mean the total destruc- 
tion of civilization. It may not mean 
the complete destruction of every liv- 
ing thing on earth, for that depends 
on how many bombs of the present 
style are exploded before the war 
ends. It might very well mean the 
destruction of all life. It will certain- 
ly mean the destruction of a large 
part of all life and making the earth 
almost if not quite an unfit habitation 
for life for many years to come. 

It follows that the most urgent 
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problem before us is to make sure that 
everybody in the world learns the 
dangerous situation in which the 
human race finds itself. People must 
be made to understand that the next 
war would be so different from all 
previous wars that it is dishonest and 
misleading to use the same word for 
it. We should all learn not to refer 
to it as the next war. We must learn 
to refer to it as the end, the termina- 
tion of all hopes and aspirations, of 
all life and love and beauty; oblivion, 
finis, the great and final blasphemy, 
the utter negation of everything good. 

Ever since the existence of atomic 
bombs was made public in August 
1945 by their use against Japan, a 
large number of scientists have been 
trying to educate the public about the 
true situation. In this work they have 
had to battle against great obstacles, 
for there are strong political forces in 
this country who do not want the 
public to know how terrible the situa- 
tion really is. Although I think that 
secrecy of the kind they seek to main- 
tain is a kind of subversion against our 
form of government, I at least give 
these misguided people credit for 
worthy motives. Nevertheless I think 
their analysis of the situation is wrong, 
and that it can lead us to destruction. 

These people believe that our po- 
litical differences with Russia are so 
irreconcilable, and that the Russian 
government is so completely untrust- 
worthy, that there is no possibility of 
making any kind of agreements that 
lead safely to disarmament and world 
peace. They think that there is no 
security, no future for humanity, other 
than in the indefinite continuance of 
an ever-intensifying, all- embracing 
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and all-consuming armaments race in 
which we must and we shall always 
“keep ahead.” This is called deter- 
rence. 

Against this view I would urge the 
following considerations: 

1. That its proponents do not face 
the fact that failure of the policy will 
lead to final destruction of all human- 
ity. 
2. That there are very grave risks 
of a catastrophe by accident or error 
when vast destructive forces are kept 
on a continuous hair-trigger alert. 

3. That it has already been dem- 
onstrated that we are unable to “keep 
ahead,” and that right now and for 
some time in the future we are living 
at the mercy of the Russians, just as 
they have been living at ours for the 
past twelve years. 

4. That the policy makes no pro- 
vision for any future other than con- 
tinuous intensification of its own ter- 
rible imperatives. 

Fortunately I think there are evi- 
dences that the extreme advocates of 
this policy are beginning to discredit 
themselves before the world. They 
have tried to keep the facts from pub- 
lic knowledge but they have not been 
successful. As we learn more and 
more of the truth, we learn to have 
less and less confidence in the men 
who try to hide it from us. 

On March 1, 1954, the United 
States tested a 15-million-ton-equiva- 
lent fission-fusion-fission bomb. 
Eighty-five miles away the crew of 
the Japanese fishing vessel, the Lucky 
Dragon, received radiation burns 
which resulted in the death of one 
of them and more than a year of 
hospitalization for all 22 of them. 
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Marshall Islanders and Americans 
330 miles away also were affected by 
radiation. From the beginning our 
government officials in the Atomic 
Energy Commission followed an un- 
candid policy, minimizing and belit- 
tling the seriousness of the fall-out 
dangers. 

During the next two years a similar 
policy was followed with regard to 
minimization of the health hazards 
due to world-wide strontium 90 fall- 
out from bomb tests. Nevertheless the 
story could not be hidden. Thanks to 
scientists of high reliability, with no 
government connections, more and 
more people learned of the fall-out 
dangers. Last spring a petition urging 
world-wide agreement to discontinue 
H-bomb tests was signed by over 200 
American scientists in an impromptu 
movement with no organization be- 
hind it. Later in 1957 over 9,000 
scientists the world over signed this 
same petition, which was filed with the 
United Nations secretariat by Profes- 
sor Linus Pauling about two months 
ago. 

Concurrently we have seen repres- 
sive and diversionary tactics used by 
government officials. In 1955 Profes- 
sor H. J. Muller, a geneticist of Indi- 
ana University, who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for his discovery of radi- 
ation-induced mutations, was not al- 
lowed to present a paper on genetic 
radiation hazards at the Geneva 
Atoms-for-Peace conference. In 1957 
Professor Pauling was subpoenaed by 
a Senate Committee, with resultant 
newspaper headlines of insinuation 
that the scientists’ petition was sub- 
versive in intent. In the summer of 
1957 a major diversion was provided 
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by a White House announcement fol- 
lowing information from two AEC 
scientists: They could make a “clean” 
bomb, that is, a bomb that could kill 
a million people by direct blast but 
only a smaller number by the greatly 
reduced radio-active poison generated. 
This was contingent on the continued 
testing of H-weapons for the next 
four or five years. 

The clean bomb diversion was 
soon to be followed by another: the 
tests could be carried out in a way that 
could not be detected. In the mean- 
time the movement to end further 
H-bomb testing had gained strong 
support in the London disarmament 
meetings of the summer of 1957 in 
which we were represented by Harold 
Stassen. The headway towards a ne- 
gotiated agreement to end bomb tests, 
with mutual inspection by the nations 
involved as a safeguard against in- 
fringement, has been confused by 
speeches and public statements raising 
doubts about inspection procedures, 
and again by an action of the AEC 
in early March. In September 1957 
the AEC made an underground test 
in Nevada for a small atomic bomb, 
less than one-tenth the explosive 
equivalent of the one used on Hiro- 
shima, hence about one ten thousandth 
that of a modern hydrogen bomb. 
One of the objects of the test was to 
find out how far away earthwaves 
from this test would appear on seismo- 
graphs. On March 6 the AEC issued 
a statement to the press that 250 miles 
was a maximum distance found. The 
correctness of this statement was dis- 
puted by scientists and it soon became 
clear that the statement was inaccu- 
rate. Many seismographs at much 
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greater distances had recorded the 
test, including one 2,320 miles away 
in Alaska. The AEC issued a correc- 
tion to its March 6th statement. 

We now know that the March 6th 
statement had been sent to Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, often the unofficial 
spokesman of the AEC, and others at 
Livermore. There the mistake had 
been recognized and its deletion rec- 
ommended, although by inadvertance, 
this was not done. However, its dele- 
tion, without the added acknowledge- 
ment that an atom bomb explosion of 
one ten thousandth the power of a 
modern hydrogen bomb had been de- 
tected 2,320 miles away, would have 
left the public grossly uninformed. 
Furthermore to have acknowledged 
this would have done a great deal to 
upset Dr. Teller’s assertion that H- 
bombs can be tested without detection. 
Senator Humphrey’s statement that 
scientific facts may be used “to prove 
a political point” finds endorsement 
by many thoughtful persons. Public 
statements must be scrutinized very 
critically before being taken at their 
face value. 

The fourth great fact of the new 
world is that the world can not survive 
indefinitely with the deterrence pol- 
icy, and that whatever temporary se- 
curity it may give us is only a short 
reprieve and that therefore the most 
important task before us is the negotia- 
tion of agreements that will get the 
world out of the position it is now in. 
The nations of the world have sol- 
emnly renounced war as an instrument 
of national policy any number of 
times, after which it seems to me the 
military expenditures always go up. 

But now we are having our last 


chance. This time we have to mean it. 
We have first to make disarmament 
agreements containing suitable tech- 
nical safeguards against infringement, 
which I believe to be entirely practica- 
ble, and next we must initiate an 
orderly process of disarmament and a 
discontinuance of the development of 
ever more horrible weapons. 

In the first few years after World 
War II we used to hear a great deal 
about proposals for world govern- 
ments, but as the cold war fears in- 
tensified it become more and more 
difficult to arouse interest in or sup- 
port for such proposals. Some kind 
of strong international political agency 
is required for successful administra- 
tion of the disarmament agreements 
which must be made. This ought to 
take the form of a United Nations 
police force and inspection agency 
which as soon as possible would take 
the place of all national military forces 
other than a few military bands and 
color guards for use on ceremonial 
occasions. 

The fourth great fact is then that 
these things will be done because they 
must be done. There is no other way 
to survival and I simply will not be- 
lieve that all that is good and beauti- 
ful on this earth is going to end in a 
hydrogen bomb holocaust. Surely the 
peoples of the world will require of 
their governments that military force 
be put completely aside and surely all 
of our super ballistic hyper electronic 
fission-fusion-fission missiles will be- 
come as obsolete and as ridiculous as 
medieval suits of armor seem to us 
now. 

But before this will come to pass we 
must make sure that everyone is aware 
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that survival is impossible if we con- 
tinue long on the road we are travel- 
ing now. This is a major task for our 
educational institutions, our churches, 
and every means we have for deepen- 
ing our political and ethical insights. 

Finally, the fifth great fact of the 
new world which is reserved for the 
future. When suspicion and fear and 
hatred shall have been replaced by 
trust and friendliness and brother- 
hood, then all the vast resources of 
spiritual and material energy which 
we now waste can be applied to a cul- 
tivation of human welfare and happi- 
ness among all the peoples of the 
world. Let us recall the words of the 
Prophet Micah: 


“But in the last days it shall come 
to pass 

That the mountain of the house of 
the Lord 

Shall be established in the top of 
the mountains 

And it shall be exalted above the 
hills; 

And people shall flow unto it. 

And many nations shall come, and 


say, 


‘Come let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, 

And to the house of the God of 
Jacob; 

And he will teach us of his ways, 

And we will walk in his paths’: 

For the law shall go forth of Zion, 

And the word of the Lord of Jeru- 
salem. 

And he shall judge among many 
people, 

And rebuke strong nations afar off: 

And they shall beat their swords 

into ploughshares 

And their spears into pruning 
hooks: 

Nation shall not lift up a sword 

against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any 
more. 

But they shali sit every man under 
his vine 

And under his fig tree; 

And none shall make them afraid: 

For the mouth of the Lord of hosts 
hath spoken it. 

For all people will walk every one 
in the name of his god, 

And we will walk in the name of 
the Lord our God for ever and 
ever.” 
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Conformity and the Inner Self 


ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 


In the beginning, children are “de- 
pendency prone” for excellent and 
obvious, that is, for biological and psy- 
chological, reasons. Because of man’s 
extra-long period of dependency, the 
human animal discovers that for sur- 
vival he must learn to adjust to those 
who care for him. His need for food 
and warmth merges into a need for 
emotional response and support. Con- 
sequently, for the study of adjust- 
ment to family patterns and to other 
groups, the basic question is not: Is 
it abnormal to conform, but, more 
subtly, Does this conformity indicate 
a loss of individuality? How can 
youth be helped to find a sense of in- 
ner unity and independence? How 
can he develop his own individuality 
and yet become a good member of 
society? 

Alarmists about youth’s conformity 
often assume that similarity in out- 
ward behavior means a complete loss 
of individuality, whereas Erikson 
points out that even though the col- 
lege age youth’s fads and fashions 
bring an amazing degree of conform- 
ity, it is actually on a superficial level. 
Ten college youths, all with the same 
style haircut, may vary widely in 
other values as well as in personality 
characteristics, and ethical standards. 

Outward conformities may have lit- 
tle to do with the inner self with which 


deans and counselors are concerned 
since the “inner self” is not a visible 
entity, but a central core of person- 
ality. The inner self might be ex- 
plained through the term “ego iden- 
tity,” meaning an awareness of what 
one regards as the most important 
values drawn from his earlier experi- 
ence, and what he sees, tentatively at 
least, as goals toward which he is 
going. It is an accrued confidence in 
his ability to maintain some consist- 
ency in outlook and objective. It is 
continuity through growth. 

The inner self, to be effective, needs 
a unity of purpose. Four decades ago 
Richard Cabot of Harvard University 
referred to the need of the individual 
for a sense of inner unity, a way of 
sorting from the more tangential cur- 
rent impulses a master trend, desire 
or goal. This integrating principle is 
a distillaton of one’s past experiences, 
which helps one to reckon with the 
future. It is not mysterious. The 
deep emotional experiences of child- 
hood shape one’s outlook, his mode of 
reacting. And it is these unconscious 
processes supplemented by memory 
and imagination which give each per- 
son a sense of identity and even of 
direction. Both theologians and social 
psychologists recognize these proc- 
esses, often with insight and assurance, 
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CoNFORMITY AND THE INNER SELF 


sometimes with the aid of clinical or 
experimental research findings. 

We may note, for example, two 
types of young people whose con- 
formity or non-conformity might indi- 
cate different things about their inner 
selves. First the overtly-defensive 
youth, the one who is so eager to con- 
form that he jumps at the suggestion 
of a group pattern, is now known, 
through clinical studies, to have a 
minimum of inner-self or ego-iden- 
tity. For him there has been no accrual 
of self-confidence, but rather, the in- 
securities or high mobility of his child- 
hood and youth have kept him from 
becoming a person. He is a shadow 
of whatever group he depends upon 
at the moment. Inconsistencies among 
group patterns bring him frustration 
but not insight. He may cling all the 
harder to the illusory security of the 
nearest pattern, even though he jumps 
to another dependency in the next 
experience. 

Second, on the other extreme, the 
youth who makes individualism a 
fetish is also not quite a person. He 
rebels for rebellion’s sake. Early 
experiences may have been so con- 
straining, all encompassing, and over- 
whelming that he fought for psycho- 
logical freedom. Now he has no self; 
that is, no organizing principle or 
trend which enables him to conform 
in part but remain true to his own 
direction of development. Rather, he 
is a center of rebellion without either 
content or direction in his personality. 

How can personnel workers and 
' other faculty members aid youth in 
their growing up process to become 
“real persons” and avoid these two 
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extremes? How can the four years of 
college experience help an individual 
develop an ordering principle for his 
own multiple experiences? How can 
he be encouraged to acquire self-con- 
fidence, a sense of direction, and a 
sense of goal without grasping at dog- 
ma or depending upon superimposed 
patterns? How can he learn to be 
himself and to discover what that self 
is? How can he conform, sort out, 
invent and lead? How can he rebel, 
cooperate, subordinate his immediate 
desires and move in a consistent dir- 
ection? How can he be an individual 
and also a member of society? 

Youth cannot go through this com- 
plicated, seemingly contradictory, 
process of growth all of a sudden. He 
sometimes needs to be helped and en- 
couraged, may need to be restrained 
temporarily, sometimes needs to be 
let alone, but seldom if ever needs to 
be ordered or dominated. He does 
need exposure to stimulating patterns 
of development, and skill in communi- 
cation and interaction with other youth 
and adults. He needs the support but 
not the domination of his peer group, 
and the support but not the domina- 
tion of older people, teachers, coun- 
selors, parents. The entire process is 
experimental, never the same in two 
cases; nevertheless, there are general 
ways in which the older members of 
the college community can help more 
and hinder less in the process of 
growth for youth. Look first at the 
ways they often hinder: 

1. Some immature adults in a col- 
lege community attain their own ego 
identity 1 in a pathological way by hav- 
ing an insatiable need for disciples. 
Subtly, in saccharine, enticing ways, 
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they flatter youth into being like 
themselves or, more crudely, they 
punish for lack of conformity. 

2. Some immature adults who have 
never settled the score with them- 
selves find that a perpetual state of 
rebellion is possible in the somewhat 
protected environment of a college 
community. Their only consistent 
pattern is one of cynicism, sarcasm, 
negativism, skepticism, which they 
gloss over with the favorable glow of 
intellectualism and scholarly caution. 
Their sour personalities are often con- 
tagious in influence. 

3. Some adults take the easy way 
out of modern complexity by with- 
drawing. Dark glasses worn indoors 
help them psychologically to sit quiet- 
ly in the corner, dodging committee 
assignments, avoiding response in 
arguments, and seeking the quietest 
niche on a secluded campus. They 
are nice and gentle people but of little 
help to fast-moving youth who are 
still unafraid to meet life head on. 

4. Other adults fail to develop 
their own inner selves by losing them- 
selves in surface activity. The nervous 
talker who dominates any conversa- 
tion keeps up a barrage which never 
allows a penetrating question to get 
through. The “joiner” who has so 
many engagements that he feels im- 
portant merely by his inability to keep 
them all, is running away from a self 
he has never met. He is so engrossed 
in keeping up with the buzzer, the 
phone, the calendar, and the Joneses 
that no glance over his shoulder tells 
him where he has come from and still 
less where he is going. He encourages 
students who are like himself but has 
difficulty understanding others. 
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5. Then there is the adult who 
acts as though he were not. To be 
democratic with students and maintain 
rapport with them, he mistakenly as- 
sumes he needs to be one of them. 
His vocabulary, his dress, his impulses 
keep him at a slightly post-adolescent 
level. Students do not need another 
“buddy;” they find all they need of 
these in their peer group. This staff or 
faculty member has abdicated his real 
opportunity and responsibility. 

If all of these represent the 
“don’ts”, what then are the “do’s?” 
Since we have argued that no one 
prescription is possible for enabling 
youth to work out the relationship be- 
tween conformity and their inner 
selves, we must also agree that there 
is no one kind of faculty member who 
is always ideal for all youth. There 
are, however, various roles which may 
help an adult reach a balance between 
meddling on the one hand and ignor- 
ing on the other, between becoming 
a cynic or a savior in his relations with 
youth. Here are a few general sug- 
gestions: 

1. The nature of human develop- 
ment, social interaction and group 
process is now being revealed by a 
wealth of research findings. If super- 
visors in industry have discovered that 
it is worthwhile to devote a week or 
a month to a seminar focussed on “The 
Nature of Human Nature,” possibly 
college personnel who deal in an even 
more crucial way with other persons 
would find it profitable to explore the 
new principles and processes in this 
area. Foundations have given millions 
of dollars to longitudinal and cross- 
sectional studies of children, youth, 
and adults. The social class system in 
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its effects upon human motivations 
and conformity patterns has been ex- 
plored painstakingly. Trends toward 
conformity and individualism have 
been subjected to laboratory analy- 
sis by experimental social phycholo- 
gists. Clinicians in psychotherapy gen- 
eralize with caution from their case 
studies, but they gain some insight 
worthy of application. Can colleges 
and universities afford not to study 
what is now known about the human 
element in the process of education? 
2. The personnel and college ad- 
ministrator can help develop a campus 
atmosphere which stimulates creative 
grewth in youth by dealing with their 
own staff members in a creative way. 
The adminsitrator who dominates his 
colleagues cannot, through himself or 
through them, help youth to find 
themselves in a free atmosphere of 


experiment, encouragement and wis- 
dom. The morale and creativeness of 
a faculty group has much to do with 
the atmosphere of a campus. 


3. Not every faculty member 
needs to be psychoanalyzed! Possibly 
none does. But if he is aware of his 
own dominant pattern, trend, and 
goal and if he is partially aware of 
how he got that way, he may be less 
prone to judge others by himself. 
Each student with whom he works 
will be allowed to develop more near- 
ly according to his own background 
and his own goals. Democracy was 
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built not only upon a toleration of 
differences but also upon a belief in the 
desirability of variation. Psychologi- 
cal domination is far more prevalent 
than political. The adult needs to 
school himself in expecting, wanting, 
and understanding variation in others, 
even though this kind of self-dis- 
cipline does not come easily. 

4. The adult can help if he has 
faith. He needs faith in his own in- 
tegrity and work. Without such self- 
confidence he must find emotional 
satisfactions indirectly and often at 
the expense of others. He needs also 
faith in himself, his colleagues, and 
his students. For such faith will cause 
him to be slow to alarm, penetrating 
in observation, and encouraging in 
attitude. By his example he can show 
patience with the present and con- 
fidence in the future. With such en- 
couragement from adults, youth can 
acquire creative, inquisitive inner 
selves even in the presence of pressure 
toward conformity. 
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The Triumph of the Eggheads 


DORIS FLEESON 


The day Hurricane Hazel hit 
Washington, I was sitting in my office 
at home, looking out of the window, 
waiting for the storm. The winds 
were high; clouds in the sky were in 
turmoil. A strong gust brought down 
an unfortunate limb of a tree in front 
of my Georgetown house. I kept wait- 
ing for the full impact of the storm. 

What I discovered a little later was 
that while I had been waiting for the 
storm, it had come and gone. It had 
reached its peak when the limb fell. 
When I finally ventured out, I found 
that ali of Georgetown was littered 
with fallen trees, smashed automobiles 
and fallen chimneys for it was one of 
the most damaging storms in Wash- 
ington’s history. Yet while it was at its 
peak, I sat waiting for something un- 
mistakably awful. I believe that peo- 
ple may not only go through storms, 
and great ones, without being fully 
aware of the fact, but that they can 
also go through revolutions which can 
be seen only in retrospect. 

I sometimes wonder whether the 
people who lived in those brief flower- 
ings of human progress which we 
know as the age of Pericles and the 
Renaissance were conscious that they 
were taking part in a revolution. Did 
they realize that miracles were taking 
place all around them? They could 
hardly have been unaware that they 
lived in a time of change. They must 
have felt the stimulation which was 
producing remarkable men and wo- 


men and great works in many fields. 
But could they have imagined the 
meaning to history and to the progress 
of mankind of what they wrought? I 
mention these things because we have 
gone through a revolution in the Uni- 
ted States and the world of which few 
of us are fully aware. Note that I did 
not say we were going through a re- 
volution; I said we had gone through 
it. 
The Sputniks and Explorers orbit- 
ing around the earth are not so much 
symbols of the beginning of a new age 
as they are shining marks of a triumph 
already achieved. It is the triumph of 
the human brain. The triumph of the 
egghead, if you will. For good or 
evil, we intellectuals have finally 
taken over. The world cannot run 
without us, and the future of mankind 
depends on us. These are facts that I 
am afraid have not yet occurred to the 
anti-intellectuals and, astonishingly 
enough, to very few intellectuals 
themselves. 

Perhaps the reason the intellectuals 
have not paused ¢o contemplate their 
revolution is that they have been so 
busy fighting for it. For it has had to 
be fought, as usual, against the forces 
of darkness every step of the way. 
Ideas still have the power to fright- 
en men, just as they frightened those 
who sought to hold back Copernicus. 
Inertia, fear, timidity, all the great 
negatives of which men are capable, 
remain with us. We are still so near 
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the sickness of McCarthyism that it 
almost comes as a shock to realize 
that intellectuals had opened the door 
to a new age even while that mal- 
ignancy afflicted the nation. Man’s 
brain has allowed us to exceed vastly 
the goals of the alchemist. We can 
turn matter into energy and energy 
into matter. We can clothe and feed 
ourselves from the common substances 
of the earth. We are learning the 
mysteries of photosynthesis. We are 
peering into the origins of life itself. 

We have the knowledge. What 
now will we do with the power? Are 
intellectuals capable of handling it? 
The first step, it seems to me, is to- 
ward recognition on the part of all in- 
tellectuals that they have the power. 
To use a homely phrase, the space age 
is their baby and its proper bringing 
up is their responsibility. Eggheads 
have been conditioned to timidity by 
the non-intellectuals and by anti-in- 
tellectuals. How else explain the fact 
that McCarthy was able to put so 
many of them on the defensive? They 
should remind themselves that who 
would be free themselves must strike 
the blow. 

You may say that we live in a de- 
mocracy and the majority vote wins. 
You may say, and you will be right, 
that the intellectuals are in a minor- 
ity and probably always will be. But 
let me point out in answer to this that 
anti-intellectuals are in a minority 
also—and always will be. It is true 
that anti-intellectuals sometimes man- 
age to control school boards in this 
country. We can all name instances 
in which anti-intellectuals have come 
into control of the very citadels of 
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intellectualism, our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

But I for one believe that if intel- 
lectuals were less timid and less 
divided, or possibly I should say less 
isolated from one another, they too, 
could win what we shall call the in- 
dependents. I do not admit that in- 
tellectuals are less attractive, less re- 
sourceful, less charming if you will, 
than anti-intellectuals. 

There are complaints on every hand 
that since brains have obviously be- 
come important in this complicated 
world, intellectuals ought to have a 
higher standing in society, but let me 
tell you a secret: the intellectual al- 
ready has a higher standing in society. 
He is also far better paid than ever 
before. I do not mean that in the divi- 
sion of the products of man’s efforts, 
the intellectual is yet getting his full 
share, but he is doing better today. 
He would do better still if he stood 
up on his hind legs and demanded 
more. He ought to ask, and -to ask 
compellingly, for decent treatment 
from his government. There is no 
question but that some of the security 
methods employed by the government 
of the United States are indecent, and 
I use that word advisedly. He ought 
to demand that there be no more 
shameful Robert Oppenheimer or- 
deals. I also believe that he ought to 
make it compellingly clear that the 
United States of America can never 
afford not to have its Presidents deep- 
ly receptive to ideas, truly understand- 
ing of the life of the mind. 

Dr. James R. Killian said the other 
day that it was easier to make a busi- 
ness man out of a scientist than a scien- 
tist out of a business man. That idea 
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has a broader application. Intellec- 
tuals need not be timid in action. They 
can learn to act. They need not be 
prevented from making choices simply 
because they see both sides, or all 
sides, of a question. Intellectuals need 
not be so specialized that they cannot 
see beyond their specialties. They can 
learn to accept responsibilities to fit 
their power. They have complained 
incessantly about the narrowness of 
others; it is now time for them to 
take the mote out of their own eye. 

I am not an expert on schools, and 
I do not intend to join that fashion- 
able pastime of telling you what is 
wrong with the schools of the United 
States. As a matter of fact they have 
been good enough to get us where we 
are today. It has not been America’s 
educational system which has let us 
down. It has been non-intellectual 
leadership in Washington and the 
state legislatures and county boards 
which have let the American educa- 


tional system down. But I do wish 
to say this: Because our intellectual 
leadership is the product of the Amer- 
ican educational system, it is the obli- 
gation of that system to help inculcate 
character and understanding and 
breadth of knowledge, vision, and 
imagination far beyond the degree to 
which we have become accustomed. 

It is a good thing for American 
education to take a good look at itself 
every decade or so and make the 
changes which are needed. It is my 
hope that the changes will come from 
within and will not be imposed by 
anti-intellectuals capitalizing upon 
nostalgia for a simpler age. The foun- 
tains, the very citadels of intellectual- 
ism are our schools. I hope they will 
use their power and influence to make 
the power and influence of intellec- 
tualism itself worthy of the greatness 
of its task, the vastness of its oppor- 
tunity. 





For a Journey into the Unknown 


HELEN C. WHITE 


Some years ago, in the early thir- 
ties, when American optimism about 
the future was reeling under a series 
of economic shocks, a very intelligent 
friend of mine asked me one evening, 
“How shall you prepare your chil- 
dren for a future you cannot foresee?” 
As I have said, she was a very intelli- 
gent woman, indeed. Not many peo- 


ple at that time would have dreamed 
of asking any such question. But to- 
day, it has begun to dawn on the con- 
sciousness of even the least imagina- 
tive among us that we are in one of 
those periods of history when the fact 
of change is the only fact of which one 
can be sure. Almost all of us recog- 
nize that the final shape of whatever 
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is going to emerge from the travail of 
the present is beyond anyone’s guess. 
The question that troubled only a 
woman of unusual sensitiveness and 
intelligence twenty-five years ago has 
today become all but universal. 

Now, of course, there is a sense in 
which preparing children for a future 
one cannot foresee is precisely what 
parents have been doing from the 
beginning of time. And it is what 
teachers have been doing, too. All 
education is, in a quite literal sense, 
a preparation for a journey into the 
unknown, and the teacher who real- 
izes that fact will be anxious not to 
circumscribe his students with the lim- 
itations of his own knowledge and his 
own vision. Always he will try to pre- 
pare his students to go beyond the 
bounds of his own time and place, and 
even more the bounds of his own 
analysis of situation and value. 

For even if the framework of life 
were fixed and steady, there are the 
immemorial vicissitudes of human 
existence. Enormous strides have been 
made in a conquest of disease, but it 
would be rash for any of us to assume 
that we will never suffer some crip- 
pling mischance. Only those who are 
already quite mad can be sure that 
they will never have to worry about 
their sanity. And even if health and 
reason held, we all have to face be- 
coming, let us say, older than we are. 
Indeed, one of the great tragedies of 
our time has been the failure of imagi- 
nation that made youth seem the ob- 
ject of mature desire. But it is not 
only the vain and foolish old woman 
who cannot face time. There is also 
that very forlorn college freshman a 
friend of mine tells about who went 
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to his home town for the Christmas 
holidays and discovered that he was 
no longer the village hero. Now it 
was the star of another team who was 
pointed out on the street and asked 
to come into the drug store for a soda, 
while Rip Van Winkle, three months 
away at college, discovered that he 
was no longer any better than anyone 
else. No wonder that he was shocked 
to be brought up so suddenly against 
the prospect of marching in the ranks 
forever. As Shakespeare’s Ulysses re- 
minded the sulking Achilles, 

“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at 

his back 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-sized monster of ingrati- 

tudes.” 

The very essence of human life is 
change, and sometimes no less em- 
barrassingly when it seems to be for 
the better. The young teacher who is 
so afraid that nobody will listen to 
him will discover one astonishing day 
that people do listen, even to the ex- 
tent of taking too seriously what he 
had let drop all to casually. And he 
who once blithely set out to shock the 
ignorant and the lazy discovers that 
he must be careful not to shock the 
sensitive, to say nothing of the 
squeamish. 

As a matter of fact, most of the 
great masters of the wisdom of the 
race have been impressed by the un- 
certainty of human fortune. The 
Greek dramatists have many a wry 
comment to make like Aeschylus’ 
“This mortal state/Nothing but cruel 
change can know.” And Scripture 
from Job to St. Paul has rung the 
changes on the theme in countless 
reminders of the fleetingness of human 
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life and the deceitfulness of man’s 
illusions of permanence of satisfaction 
on this earth. Indeed, the greatest 
have been careful to set the moment’s 
preoccupation and its brittle certainty 
in its larger context of mystery. The 
sparrow flying through King Edwin’s 
wintergirt hall in seventh-century 
Northumbria, of which Bede tells us, 
is all too fitting a symbol for what 
many of the wisest and best of the 
race have thought of man’s life. You 
will remember what, according to the 
Venerable Bede, one of King Edwin’s 
chief men said: “The present life of 
man, O king, seems to me, in com- 
parison of that time which is unknown 
to us, like to the swift flight of a spar- 
row through the room wherein you 
sit at supper in winter .. . flying in at 
one door, and immediately vanishes 
out of your sight, into the dark winter 
from which he had emerged. So this 
life of man appears for a short space, 
but of what went before, or what is to 
follow, we are utterly ignorant.” On 
summer days men have rung the 
changes of pathos and of irony on this 
theme, and in winter weather have 
wrung from it a sombre fortitude. 
Why, then, do we find it harder 
than did our forbears to accept the 
common lot? Why do we feel sorry 
for ourselves because of what, until 
almost our day, men had pretty much 
taken for granted? And why do we 
relax our grip and let ourselves slide 
into despondency and confusion over 
what is, after all, only the latest of a 
long series of historic reminders? It 
is now long past the time when one 
blamed the Victorians for everything. 
Indeed, a fair number of people have 
pretty much forgotten the Victorians. 


But here it may be said, as one of my 
friends pointed out now nearly thirty 
years ago, that for once the Victorians 
may fairly be blamed. For the Vic- 
torian peace, like the Pax Romana of 
nearly two millenia before, had given 
the hope of an ordered world. It was, 
after all, the Victorian voice par ex- 
cellence, Her Majesty’s Poet Laure- 
ate, Alfred, Lord Tennyson, who con- 
jured up that magnificent 
“Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 
+ 6 8+ * &>2 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no 
longer, and the battle-flags were 
furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the 

Federation of the world.” 
Those are lines which I, who can re- 
member the still Victorian world be- 
fore the First World War, can hardly 
bear to think of for fear of Victorian 
tears. To the Victorians, the future of 
unbroken promise seemed assured, 
partly, I think, because they had an- 
ticipated our habit of thinking that 
all other past ages must pale before 
the unrivalled actuality of their own 
present. Science, too, after millenia 
of pragmatic gropings, of trial and 
improvisation, had hit its confident 
stride, and as the evidence of the last 
months had again forcibly reminded 
us, opened up limitless vistas of dis- 
covery. 

We like to remind ourselves that we 
have made life in many ways—always 
within certain hazardous limitations, 
of course—palpably surer. Even if, 
as some of the experts tell us, we are 
on the way to losing our legs and the 
use of the greater muscles with the 
possibility that some day we may be 
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chiefly moving voices, it is still true 
that many ancient plagues have been 
quite happily made obsolete, and the 
possibilities of health, at least, placed 
within the reach of foresight and dis- 
cipline. We have also learned to shel- 
ter our growing sensitiveness of nerve 
from the physical hazards of life on 
earth. An American on a sudden cam- 
paign or even in an English winter, 
is startled to discover what a foe cold 
is to comfort, and how the elements 
can shatter routine. The fact is that 
we have created artificial nests for 
millions of our people in which any 
contact with nature is an adventure to 
be arranged for, much as a city child 
is taken to see where milk comes from 
before it goes into the cardboard con- 
tainer. 

We have, also, mastered space to 
the extent that with a minimum of 
exertion we can see less of more of the 
world than ever before, and we have 
perfected means of communication to 
the same point of ambiguous return. 
For just as the experts have long told 
us that memory available for thought 
depends on forgetting—a very com- 
fortable reflection, indeed, to the ab- 
sent-minded professor—so now we are 
beginning to suspect that with so 
varied and persistent an assault upon 
our limited powers of perception, to 
say nothing of reaction, sensitivity it- 
self may depend upon a deliberate 
cultivation of insensibility. 

There is no question that we have, 
to an extraordinary degree, been able 
to cushion our lives against pain and 
discomfort and boredom. And yet 
there is a very widespread sense of 
disappointment, ranging from the 
heartbreak of ancient idealists who 


have watched the repeated shattering 
of illusion, to hungry youngsters who 
feel cheated of the illusions they never 
had. A world war and a depression 
and another world war, and the gnaw- 
ing anxiety of a state which, one is 
thankful, is not war, but which one 
would hate to call peace, have sud- 
denly given an ironic twist to the 
Victorian confidence in unending 
progress. 

And for an American there is add- 
ed, for the first time, a sense of uncer- 
tainty about the future of his country 
that is, I suspect, an old story for 
the European. I think, as I say this, 
of the German historian whom I met 
in Frankfurt at the close of the Sec- 
ond World War. He had been able 
to salvage from his honourably un- 
easy pre-war life little more than a 
few family portraits, including one of 
an ancestor who something over a 
hundred years before had gone out to 
offer the submission of his home town 
to Napoleon. I remember being com- 
forted that night to think that the 
great grandson cf that burgomeister 
could not be so embarrassed at receiv- 
ing the advances of a new set of vic- 
tors as I should have been. 

But now we discover that in this, at 
least, the old world and the new have 
suddenly been made one in the threat- 
ening aftermath of the triumph of the 
atomic bomb. Every day in the 1947 
meeting of UNESCO in Mexico City 
we all passed by one of those great 
charcoal murals which the Mexican 
artists do so eloquently. It depicted 
in outraged black and white a universe 
of destruction, with an academic- 
gowned figure drawing its bleeding 
sword from a book and a single puny 
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survivor limping on crutches across a 
ground of skulls and broken bones. 
None of us ever spoke of it, but I 
am sure none of us will ever forget it, 
for the cloud of a vision of mutual 
destruction, unwanted and unavoid- 
able, has mushroomed over the earth, 
and the thought of that no longer 
entirely incredible possibility every- 
where sifts into the consciousness. 
Moreover, that cosmic unease has now 
been carried beyond the earth and 
made to trouble the peace of the most 
ancient heavens. I am one of those 
people, and there must have been 
many of us, who had hoped that our 
uneasy race would not break its ter- 
restrial bonds until we had succeeded 
in making some peace among our- 
selves. For I was loath to think that 
we should be a trouble to the stars. 
But now it seems as if there were in 
our nature some talent for taking 
destiny prematurely by the horns. 
And now, whether we are ready or 
not, we are catapulted into a new age. 

Yet it would be thankless to what 
has made man great to take only this 
pessimistic view. A friend of mine 
who cannot be suspected of any senti- 
mentality toward the Russians told 
me the other day that when she saw 
on a winter dawn that star moving 
faster than any other star, she felt a 
warm thrill of pride in the sheer 
achievement of the human race. She 
was quite right. Ready or not ready, 
sometimes knowing what he is doing, 
more often simply thrusting blindly 
ahead, man has taken another great 
step forward. Here the instinctive 
reaction expresses a truth that we too 
often forget these days: that we men, 
even in our estranged social worlds, 
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are one race. And we go into the Val- 
ley of Desolation or up to the stars, 
together. 

A distinguished scientist, reviewing 
the current crisis in a recent publica- 
tion, observed that there are at the 
present moment very much in evi- 
dence two sorts of people: those who 
are mainly interested in getting to 
the Moon, and those who are mainly 
interested in knowing what is on the 
Moon, particularly on that dark side 
which we have never seen. That is 
perhaps another way of saying that 
there now, as always, are two great 
types of men—men who are interested 
in doing something, in getting to the 
top of the mountain because the moun- 
tain is there, and men who are inter- 
ested in seeing what can be seen from 
the mountain top, who are interested 
not so much in doing something as in 
seeing and in knowing something. We 
have in recent years been so mindful 
of Sir Francis Bacon’s emphasis on 
science for the comfort of man’s estate 
that we have not always thought as 
much as we might, of science for the 
illumination of Man’s mind, for the 
dispelling of his darkness and the 
enlargement of his vision. This is a 
good time for reminding ourselves 
that action is not all of human life, 
that, indeed, some of the most fruitful 
periods of man’s history have been 
periods in which contemplation was 
esteemed beyond action. In other 
words, the unknown which is rushing 
upon us so bewilderingly at present 
can be viewed not as a threat but a 
challenge, with all the promise of a 
fresh revelation of human possibility. 
Again, Tennyson puts it very well: 





For a Journey Into THE UNKNOWN 


«<.,. all experience is an arch wher- 

thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, 

whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I 

move.” 
For that unfailing prospect we might 
well echo the Victorian enthusiasm of 
his Ulysses, “Life piled on life were 
all too little.” 

But if we are to prepare ourselves 
adequately for this new age, we need 
something better than the equipment 
which we have fashioned for the pres- 
ent. Some things in our present world 
are just not good enough. The kind 
of egotism that insists that “only the 
best is good enough for me” was all 
right for the limited artificial shell of 
time when everything was labelled on 
the shelves with its price clear enough, 
until a high wind lifted the roof from 
the shop. It is not good enough for 
the future we face. Nor is the current 
emphasis on gadgets and possessions. 
An American supermarket is a won- 
derfully convenient and engaging 
thing and, for a trade fair, quite a fine 
show. But I do not for a moment 
think that it does full justice to us or 
our way of life. 

Nor is the current emphasis on 
comfort and pleasure any more ade- 
quate. The electric light and the gas 
heater are things we would none of 
us like to give up, particularly in the 
part of the world where I spend my 
winters. But comfort and a minimum 
of effort is better for staying put in 
the here and now than risking an un- 
certain future. It is pleasant, too, to 
be accepted, as we say, and he is per- 
haps inhumanly immune to the nor- 
mal temptations to vanity who does 
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not yearn for recognition. But, again, 
the applause of one’s fellows is a flimsy 
shield against the unforeseen. For a 
journey into the unknown, our most 
prized possessions are too undepend- 
able. Our most ingenious equipment 
may well prove inadequate and our 
most elaborate provision irrelevant. 
When we move beyond the plastic 
shell of our everyday assurances, it is 
the self within upon which we rely, 
and the right self is our surest prepa- 
ration. I remember in London in 
1928-9 hearing an English gentle- 
woman explain how for her family 
and friends the First World War had 
swept away the possessions which they 
had taken for granted and made ob- 
solete the provisions for the future on 
which they had counted. They found 
that there was nothing they could 
depend on for their children except 
the breeding they gave them. Only 
what was inside the person could be 
regarded as beyond the reach of ex- 
ternal chance, a really enduring pos- 
session in a time of such vast uncer- 
tainty. So they were making every 
sacrifice to provide their children with 
what they regarded as a proper educa- 
tion. 

But again, the wisdom of the race, 
made articulate long before the col- 
lapse of the Victorian illusion, in such 
challenges as the Scriptural, “What 
shall it profit man,” had told us that 
only what is within the human being 
is really important. For it is that 
which defines him and makes him a 
man. So we are reminded afresh to- 
day that it is only what is deep in the 
bone of the self that is durable enough 
for the unknown. Curiosity is a goad 
to uncertain feet, curiosity with its 
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appetite for the new and the strange 
and the uncomfortable and even the 
painful, and so is any intellectual in- 
terest with its sharp prick against 
boredom and routine and even fear. 
We all of us thrilled when we heard 
of the man who in the stress of a 
Pacific island landing stopped to pick 
up a new series of wildflower. 

I once asked a friend of mine of a 
peculiarly lively mind and energetic 
spirit how he survived his army days 
with the unending rush only to stand 
still and wait for something to hap- 
pen. “Oh,” he said, “I got through 
it by going over in my mind all the 
poetry I knew in a number of lan- 
guages, and happily I knew a good 
deal.” At the present moment we 
need to put more emphasis than we 
have of late on the necessity of a 
man’s being able to live within him- 
self. Of course, it is important that 
we should learn to live with each 
other, but the philosophy of adjust- 
ment does have its limitations, and 
when one doesn’t know what it is he 
has to adjust to, those limitations be- 
come all too apparent. In the Renais- 
sance at the time of the passing away 
of an old world and the birth of a 
new, the great humanist, Michel de 
Montaigne, said that every well- 
equipped man should know how to 


meet torture. Considering some of 
the things that men have had to en- 
dure in our day, I think we have no 
less reason to take stock of what we 
have within ourselves and what we 
can rely on when the support of the 
known and the familiar is withdrawn. 
It is important that a man should 
know what, under such circumstances, 
he has to go on within himself. 

Paradoxically, he will have more 
if within himself he is able to lay 
hold upon something behind his own 
interests, his own purposes, beyond 
himself. It is always a great help to 
living well to have something for 
which one would die. Religion, with 
its emphasis not on possession or rest 
or comfort but with its emphasis up- 
on the spirit that goes out beyond 
itself, is something which any man 
who can, should reach for. That 
spirit carries a man beyond what he 
sees or knows and gives him the 
confidence that love only can give to 
go beyond the safety of what has been 
established, and foreseen, into what 
cannot yet be imagined. It is that 
spirit within, which will, today as in 
ages past, prove any man’s best 
armor for what is now more than 
ever before, a journey into the un- 
known. 





Zone Numbers Wanted 


New regulations of the Post Office Department require zone numbers on addresses for all 
second-class material. If you have a zone number, and it did not appear on the wrapper of 
this issue of the Journal, please inform the NAWDC headquarters office at 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Give your name, school or street number, city and zone, and 


state. 
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On Values 


MARGARET C. DISERT 


The Convention theme, “Values We Live 
By-Choices We Make,” proved to be in itself 
an inspired choice. It commanded attention, 
intrigued speakers and hearers, stimulated 
thought and talk, and sent members home 
with the resolve to come again next year for 
more. Indeed the question of “Values” proved 
to be of such universal concern to NAWDC 
members in this Spring of 1958, and its ap- 
plications and implications so pertinent to all 
topics, that an extraordinary degree of unity 
and integration was achieved throughout the 
whole Convention program. 

Huston Smith, in his keynote address, set 
in motion philosophic thoughts that permeated 
all meetings, formal and informal, long 
thoughts which in a very real sense provided 
answers. We will not soon forget his plea that 
we go back to the past and rescue the moral 
platitudes—“platitudes” because they are 
true—nor his firm conviction that it is gen- 
erally easier to act our way into right think- 
ing than vice versa, nor his repeated em- 
phasis upon the moral platitude, “The law 
of life is love.” But there is no need to sum- 
marize further. On pages 147-152 those who 
heard the address will find what they re- 
peatedly requested, a copy of Mr. Smith’s 
speech. Those absent from the Convention 
will understand why many of us have already 
used our Convention notes for Chapel talks 
or discussions with students. 

From that opening address to the closing 
luncheon with Helen White’s speech, “For 
a Journey into the Unknown,” (pages 168- 
174), we were involved in considering basic 
values and choices. Edward Condon’s “What 
Is This New World?” portrayed vividly the 
split-second timing that may determine 
whether what we value is destroyed or pre- 
served, whether the choices we make will 
lead the human race to extinction or distinc- 
tion. Even the sessions devoted to considera- 
tion of the study of Womanpower related 
themselves to the general theme because, as 
was frequently pointed out, the American 





value system is the cultural matrix of the 
American woman’s role in society. 

Wise planning brought the College and 
University Sections together to hear Philip 
Jacob speak on “Changing Values in College,” 
the title of his much discussed book.! Those 
of us who had read Mr, Jacob’s book or other 
reports of his research,—and surely this in- 
cludes practically everyone in the counseling 
world,—were pre-conditioned to agree or dis- 
agree, to question, argue, or endorse. Mr. 
Jacob cited evidence which seemed to justify 
the major question: Have colleges and uni- 
versities become “impotent to generate that 
great liberating power which releases the mind 
and the personality of an individual so that 
he becomes truly a free man?” 

Are we only socializing students? Have 
institutions lost their sense of mission? Have 
they become utilitarian, accepting as their full 
mission merely conveying to the student a 
body of knowledge on an impersonal basis? 
How many faculty members are living sym- 
bols of the fundamental values they may say 
that they hold? Have they become condi- 
tioned to equivocation, reluctant to make 
forthright statements of conviction? 

Further comments from Mr. Jacob, in 
Section and Interest Group meetings, in- 
cluded: “Can values be taught? I -have seen 
many sins taught, why not values?” . . . “How 
do some of the accepted values get started in 
an institution,—from a dean, a group of stu- 
dents, a Neilson of Smith?” ... “In any 
generation, many of the best values come 
from tradition.” 

Mr. Jacob concluded, and many listeners 
supported the conclusion, that colleges and 
universities do have a responsibility in the area 
of attitudes and values; that the inculcation 
of proper values is important, and that if 
proper values are not taught in the home, 
the church and the school, our colleges and 


1philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College, 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
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universities will themselves have to fill the 
void. 

A progress report of a follow-up study on 
Mr. Jacob’s work was brought to the College 
Section by Ruth Luebbe. President Edward 
Eddy, Jr., of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, is engaged in a “Study of Character 
Development in Education,” under the 
auspices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Assisted by two of his recent graduates, 
President Eddy’s research involves visiting 
many college campuses, observing and talking 
with students, As quoted, his findings to date 
appear to support the Jacob study, revealing, 
he claims, that the majority of students do 
not want or expect to change their outlook on 
life because of their college experience, and 
that they tend to confuse activity with achieve- 
ment, and to neglect their share of responsibil- 
ity for learning. Other comments and observa- 
tions: “Cliche-ridden, tradition-bound higher 
education is failing to exert the impact it 
should . . . But the American college cannot 
be separated from American society. In so- 
ciety at large, material success is placed above 
integrity . . . The American college student 
is more thoughtful, more mature, but more 
lost than previous generations. . . They are 
a pampered lot, especially in the intellectual 
area .. . Apathy on campus is warranted be- 
cause students are not required to work hard 
enough, nor is the quality expected high 
enough.” 

This last point was stressed throughout the 
group discussion of “Ways of Stimulating the 
Intellectual Life of the College Student.” 
Lucile Allen and others insisted that each 
institution must devise means of maintaining 
a climate wherein the achievement of both 
intellectual and personal excellence and dis- 
tinction is not only expected, but highly 
valued by faculty and students. Narrowing 
the gulf between faculty and students, 
strengthening faculty-student relationship at 
all levels and in all areas of college experience 
have proved effective means of enhancing the 
value ascribed to “excellence.” 


What values do we ourselves live by, what 
values do our students hold, our institutions 
stand for? These queries served as a fulcrum 
for many discussions. From speakers, panel 
members and group participants came sage 


comments, searching questions, and apt quota- 
tions, such as these: 

There seem to be two levels of values on 
which most of us operate, the professing 
level and the operational level. 

Students frequently want in their leaders 
what they do not demand in themselves. 

It is sometimes difficult to be sure that 
student leaders are not the most conform- 
ing conformists. 

Student values reflect our culture. 

“The liberally educated man is conceived 
to be independent in his thinking, thor- 
oughly comfortable with his native lan- 
guage, aware of the main currents of his 
cultural tradition, and sensitive to the 
significance of values for his own life.” 
This was quoted by Marjorie Carpenter 
from the “Report of the Gould House 
Conference.”* She added: “When values 
are burning realities to us, students know 
it; teaching and counseling become vital. 
When there is no struggle in us, no crises 
to demand a re-examination of our own 
attitudes in the light of today’s dramatic 
changes, then realistically we cannot ex- 
pect anything to happen which seriously 
affects students in their pattern of values.” 

Kierkegaard’s definition of values: “that 
which I hold precious, for which I would 
sacrifice and ultimately die,” quoted by 
Theo Shea, was one of many offered. 

Is there a set of “right values” which 
may be defined? 

What values do I hold? 

These last two questions recurred many 
times and led to the suggestion that both 
might profitably be examined further at the 
next Convention. Affirmative answers to the 
first question prevailed by a wide margin. 
Some recalled from Mr. Smith’s address: 
“Science has its postulates. Why not moral 
postulates of equal validity?”? Many asserted 
their conviction that our Judeo-Christian reli- 
gion should and does provide a definition of 
“values we live by.” 

Adequate coverage of four days full of 
searching questions, words of wisdom, ex- 
pressions of faith is, of course, impossible. 
Furthermore, any attempt to enumerate Con- 


2Lewis B. Mayhew, “Report of the Gould House 
Conference,” College and University Bulletin. Vol. 
10, No. 7, Jan. 1, 1958. 
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vention findings on the topic of “values” 
would be not only presumptuous but delusive, 
since time schedules usually forced group 
meetings to adjourn while discussion was stil] 
proceeding at a lively pace and before sum- 
maries or conclusions were arrived at. This, 
however, did not prevent one from carrying 
away from each meeting, and, indeed, from 
the Convention as a whole, a few strong im- 
pressions,—of sound thinking and right living, 
aspired to by all and achieved by many; of 
faith in the 1958 generation of college and 
high school students; of firm resolution to 
promote excellence and distinction in per- 
sonal and institutional life. You who were at 
St. Louis will undoubtedly be “reading be- 
tween the lines” of this summary, remember- 
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ing many anecdotes, analogies, and aphorisms 
that were contributed by you and others. 
You who could not attend the Convention 
will perhaps think of apt responses you would 
have made, examples you would have cited, 
questions you would have asked or answered. 

In conclusion, one quotation, which may 
have been jotted down in many Convention 
note-books, seems appropriate in view of em- 
phasis given the moral platitude: “the law of 
life is love.” Ruth Bean quoted from an ad- 
dress by Sorokin: “Unselfish, creative love 
about which we still know very little poten- 
tially represents a tremendous power, provided 
we know how to produce it in abundance, how 
to accumulate it, and how to use it.” 





Womanpower 


PATRICIA PATTERSON 


Study of the National Manpower Council’s 
report, Womanpower, was an interesting and 
stimulating experience for many of the partic- 
ipants at the 1957 NAWDC Convention. 
Summarizing the discussions in San Francisco, 
a brochure entitled Women in the World of 
Work was prepared and recently distributed 
to the NAWDC membership. 

A year later, this topic seemed to be one 
of continuing interest and importance, and 
consequently, three interest groups were ar- 
ranged at the 1958 convention: one to deal 
with “New Issues in the Education of Wom- 
en,” another concerned with “New Issues in 
the Guidance of Women,” and the third to 
discuss “Implications of the Study on Woman- 
power for Deans and Counselors.” 

In the year between the two conventions, 
a grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education had made it possible for every 
NAWDC member to receive a copy of Woman- 
power as well as the smaller brochure. As a 
result of this windfall the mere dissemination 
of information did not seem to be of most 
importance. Rather, as the titles of the inter- 
est groups suggest, it seemed important for 


deans and counselors of women to acquire a 
real understanding of the implications of the 
study, and to follow this by an equally pene- 
trating consideration of the processes necessary 
in the effective orientation of young women 
to the “stream of life” (as Dr. Henry David 
so vividly describes it) with all its changing 
structure and complexities. 

The need for resourceful, creative thinking 
in these areas was indicated repeatedly by the 
participants in the discussions, As Dr. David, 
co-author of Womenpower, indicated in the 
first interest group, the so-called new issues in 
the field of women are really old issues found 
in a new setting or issues which have assumed 
a new guise when viewed from another vantage 
point or a different perspective. 

In discussing the new-old issues in the edu- 
cation of women, he pointed out that we have 
moved very reluctantly in the direction of 
needed changes. Too often we have taken 
growth to mean merely the duplication of what 
we already have without a careful examination 
of all the possbile courses of action. The more 
we commit ourselves to “single tracks, the more 
we commit ourselves to making basic errors.” 
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If we are to successfully educate ourselves and 
the young women with whom we work to the 
present situation and the future changes which 
are indicated by the Womanpower study, we 
must work toward a new kind of literacy in 
which we learn about our society, its structure 
and values. Can it be that we know too little 
about ourselves and that we do not even know 
to what we are committed? 

In the second session, Dr. David with Dean 
Margaret Fisher, Colonel Julia Hamblet, and 
Dean Elizabeth Clotworthy discussed some of 
the significant changes in the patterns of 
women’s work. He first described the changes 
which have caused the emergence of new issues 
in the field of guidance, and recognized three 
of these issues: 

1. In the past the focus could center almost 
entirely on the needs, interests, abilities 
of the individual. Now societal needs 
must also be considered even though the 
needs of the individual and society may 
not be the same. 

2. Humanity’s view, as Dr. David sees it, 
is essentially retrospective. This issue is 
concerned with how deans and counsel- 
ors can not only keep up with the pres- 
ent but look to the future. 

3. A third issue concerns the problem of 
conveying information about careers 
which may be in conflict with the image 
of self or with the feminine role. The 
military and scientific fields were given 
as examples of fields which are not tra- 
ditionally woman’s fields. Not only 
society, but counselors too, may be guilty 
of old-fashioned concepts and negative 
ideas in these areas. 

Dr. David asked how counseling can move 
against the “weight of the culture” and as- 
serted that this kind of process is not easily 
manipulated even by well-trained specialists. 

The discussants of the third interest group 
felt that the above issues were so important 
that additional attention could profitably be 
given to them. There was a great deal of give 
and take among the members of the audience, 
as well as the panelists in this session, indicat- 
ing that the issues he named were widespread 
and vital. 

The first issue, which was discussed at con- 
siderable length, asked: Can we move against 
the “weight of culture,” the strong tradition 


against women’s competition for jobs, and for 
the romantic concept of marriage and women’s 
protected position as wife, mother, home- 
maker? Mrs. Margaretta Tangerman pointed 
out some of the ways in which the young 
woman’s work role has changed in our culture. 
Beside the often mentioned twenty-five years 
of earning which the Womanpower study pre- 
dicts for every young woman now in school, 
she mentioned other factors such as the vital 
need for women workers in our economy, an 
economy which is so geared that it could not 
operate without woman earners. She discussed 
the influence on women’s work role of such 
social factors as the lengthening of life and the 
improvement of the health of the entire popu- 
lation. These developments, in conjunction 
with the decline in the average age at which 
women marry and the tendency to concentrate 
childbearing in the early and middle twenties, 
illustrate how strikingly the framework of 
womens’ adult lives has changed. 

Mrs. Tangerman pointed out another sig- 
nificant hurdle in the path of a working wom- 
an: the unfavorable attitude toward working 
women as they compete with men, especially 
heads of families, when jobs are scarce. She 
noted also the problems of the husband-wife 
relationships caused by such factors as the neces- 
sity of sharing homemaking functions and the 
societal pressures on the working mother. She 
asked whether deans and counselors themselves 
might not also contribute to the young mother’s 
feelings of guilt about working. Mrs. Tanger- 
man asked whether we have real evidence that 
such problems as rising delinquency rates and 
increasing divorces are actually caused by work- 
ing mothers, and evidence against this theory 
was brought out. 

The group next considered how we might 
strike a balance between the vocational needs 
of the individual and societal needs. Should 
counselors point out the “good” fields for 
women or urge others to go into those areas 
where societal needs are particularly urgent? 
The group asked whether we emphasize the 
immediate future in our counseling, rather 
than the later years when we know many of 
them will return to work. It was suggested that 
at least the uncertain student might be directed 
into fields where more womanpower is needed. 

The importance of developing techniques 
which we might use in educating young women 
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to their changing roles brought forth one 
suggested device, that of soliciting and tabu- 
lating from all women students the number of 
working years for their grandmothers and their 
mothers so that the changing pattern could 
emerge. Another suggestion stressed the im- 
portance of keeping before our students some 
adult women who have succeeded in their dual 
roles. One AAUW panel, which was pre- 
sented to a high school group, successfully used 
this idea of “models.” 

The final issue considered by this group was 
the means for keeping abreast of these changes. 
The importance of our own attitudes was re- 
emphasized. Many felt that the most effective 
insight to be developed in the young woman 
is the idea that she has a moral obligation to 
society which she may best be able to meet by 
working, since the older idea that she is a 
“pioneer” has lost its former appeal. 
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It was obvious that these issues are not new 
to NAWDC and that they had already been 
recognized by many of our members, Our 
next step would be to make them important 
to others, especially to the younger genera- 
tions. Ask a young woman on your campus, 
even a vocationally well-oriented one, what her 
vocational goals are, how long she plans to 
work, and whether or not she has considered 
returning to work after her children have 
entered school. I think you will get answers, 
as I did, which are most unrealistic in relation 
to the predictions made as a result of the 
Womanpower study. 

If we ask these questions again in five or ten 
years will we get the same vague, unrealistic 
answers or will these young women have a 
much better understanding of the changing 
pattern of their world and what it means for 
them? A real challenge is here; the answer 
would seem largely up to us. 





High School Guidance 


BEATRICE CARROLL 


Communication was the theme for the High 
School Section at the St. Louis Convention. 
Miss Bea Adams, Vice-President of Gardner 
Advertising Company, introduced this theme 
when she began her inspirational keynote 
speech, by stating that the educator, if she 
wished to reach her student, must be sure that 
both are operating “on the same wave length.” 
Specific techniques in various areas of guidance 
were discussed, 

Reading. Reading is a communication tool, 
and because the reading problem is critical, 
many schools are developing special reading 
requirements. Washington University in St. 
Louis, for example, has been carrying on an 
experiment with study skills. The Freshman 
class in the School of Engineering will take a 
course in reading, study skills and orientation 
to engineering. At any change of school ad- 
ministration level, there is a gap between the 
actual achievement of the student and the 


achievement expected by the faculty at the 
level the student is entering. Dean Paul 
Conuole of Washington University says that we 
must not sit back and gripe about what others 
didn’t do, but start with students as we get 
them and do all we can. 

Reading proficiency is dependent on both 
speed and comprehension, and the key to good 
reading skills for students is “3 time reading” 
which includes: 

1. Reading quickly for overview 

2. Reading carefully but reading in terms 

of knowledge of context gained from 
the first reading 

3. Review reading as preparation for start- 

ing the next assignment. 

It is a fallacy to believe that students will 
show significant improvement in language arts 
by studying this subject in one class, one period 
per day. Communication skills must be taught 
by every teacher in every subject, and the 
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guidance personnel has the responsibility of 
selling the administration on the necessity of 
having every classroom instructor teach com- 
munication skills. In-service training must be 
provided so that all teachers gain facility in 
teaching communication skills in terms of their 
own subject matter. 

Dean Conuole stated that “High School stu- 
dents can take from twice to ten times as much 
reading as they are now required to do. Com- 
munication skills must be stressed in high 
school, and the present watering down process 
must be reversed.” 


Study. Reading and study skills cannot be sepa- 
rated, and both are concerned with communi- 
cation. Reading is a tool used for study; study 
in the exchange of ideas. Our intellectual vac- 
uum arising from lack of student interest is 
due to poor study skills. Principal Richard 
S.auffer of Horton Watkins High School, La- 
due, Missouri, stated, “The current criticism 
of high schools must be answered with solu- 
tions and remedies. The criticism that students 
do not know how to study must be remedied.” 

The necessary ingredients for good study 
habits are: 


1. Planned time for study: a 70 minute 
class hour should include 20-30 minutes 
of supervised study. 
Planned teaching of skills: 
a. Skills have to be taught. They don’t 
just happen. Teach deliberately! 
b. Recommended references for all kinds 
of specific needs 
Established home study habits 
4. Interferences with study time elimi- 
nated: 
a. In classroom itself 
b. In evenings because too many events 
scheduled by school on week day 
evenings 
5. Application of the three R’s of study to 
any subject: Read, Recite, Review. 


to 
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Group Counseling. Group counseling is a spe- 
cific type of communication which is carried 
on with groups under the direction of a trained 
guidance worker. It is not the same as group 
therapy or guidance. Dr. Carolyn A. Sechrest, 
Director of Guidance, White Plains (N.Y.) 
High School, cautioned, “Group counseling 
must be separated from the teaching situation 
to maintain the necessary unstructured char- 


acteristics. It must be self-sustaining, and it 
must have flexibility. Counselors need to do 
it rather than asking teachers to do it. Teachers 
need structure and structure makes the situa- 
tion too rigid.” 

These are some distinct advantages in group 
counseling: 

1. Time is saved: more students can be 

reached during one period. 

2. Some students are reached through a 
group situation who cannot be reached 
through an individual situation. 

3. It can be an entré to the individual 
counseling situation. 

4. The student takes a more active part. 

5. The student gains support from other 
students. 

Group counseling can be used very success- 
fully with a group where there is a common 
problem that is recognized by the group. Some 
examples of such groups and problems are: 
College scholarships with seniors 
Underachievers 
Parent counseling 
New students (with help of old students) 
Socially ill-adjusted (group made up of 
those with problems and those who have 
made satisfactory adjustment). 

The Mooney Problem check list can be used 
to find students with similar problems, and the 
project should be started cautiously and with 
those who are really willing. The counselor 
might have students sign up for the group on 
the basis of the problem they want to discuss, 
and the topic, place, and time could be listed 
on bulletin boards. The time for group coun- 
seling must be a time convenient for the gath- 
ering of the group such as before school, dur- 
ing the assigned activity period, study hall 
time, lunch hour (the group could bring their 
lunch and eat together). Guidance classes are 
used in many schools for orientation, testing, 
and program planning. Some schools have the 
students record their own tests and chart their 
own profile cards and mark their achievement 
record, 

Interpreting Test Results. This is another 
highly significant area of communication. Who 
should communicate test results and to whom? 
Dr. Vernon Larson, Western Regional Direc- 
tor, Science Research Associates, stated: “Tests 
are examples of some of the precision instru- 
ments that modern educators have at their dis- 
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posal. They can be selected and scheduled to 
collect many kinds of data about students. The 
interpretation and use of the data is the only 
reason for testing. More refinement of tech- 
niques, more interpretation and better use of 
the data are called for year after year, and 
school administrators, teachers, supervisors and 
counselors should become involved in their in- 
terpretation and use, Tests are not just guid- 
ance frills. They are basic tools for use in 
guidance functions, in instructional improve- 
ment and in administrative activity. But we 
have to plan and work on the process of ade- 
quate test interpretation. It does not come by 
itself.” 


The use of the test should be planned before 
the test is given, and for optimum use, each 
test must be planned to meet specific needs 
and purposes. There are many possible ways of 
using test scores. The lowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development, for example, may be used 
as: 

1. Profile scores of students’ ability to use 

broad areas of academic understanding 

2. Comparability scores across each profile 

area 

3. Continuity of scores over years 


It is thus possible to make many kinds of 
interpretations: 


1. Guidance: individual needs, 
strengths, weaknesses, etc. 

2. Instructional: grouping possibilities, level 
of achievement, individual needs in 
classroom 

3. Administrative: helps determine “how 
are we doing” and facilitates evaluation. 


abilities, 


Test results must be used to justify the test- 
ing program. Results should not be buried in 
following people: (a) Curriculum planners; 
(b) Students, for self-knowledge and self-di- 
rection; (c) Boards of education and the pub- 
lic (with proper caution); (d) Teachers of 
subjects tested; (e) Counselors; (f) Admin- 
istrators. 


Stimulating Bright Students. Miss Mary E. 
Myers, Guidance Coordinator, East Richland 
Schools, Olney, Illinois, first stated her basic 
assumptions: 

1. The bright student—whether we are 


using the 130 I.Q. as the designator, or 
the scholastic aptitude as shown by 
grades or stardardized tests, or special 
talent as shown by performance or Spear- 
man’s “G” or such a definition as the 
“rapid learner”—has already been iden- 
tified. 

2. By intellectual interests, whether they 
be in the area of fine arts, creative writ- 
ing, scientific observation or study and 
research, we mean endeavor at collegiate 
and university levels. 

3. The most important word in this title 
is the first one, stimulating. 

Some techniques that have been used suc- 

cessfully: 

1. A continuing personal interest in the 
student shown by someone with univer- 
sity training, including help in planning 
reading programs, high school programs, 
and college programs 
Encouragement of student to take part 
in extra-curricular activities 
3. Encouragement of the student to explore 

thoroughly the curriculum offered by 
school and use of curriculum by coun- 
selor to develop student’s individual tal- 
ents 
4. Symposiums for bright students at home 
of teacher 
Special opportunities for students from 
limited cultural backgrounds 

6. Interpretation of significance of Woman- 
power study: if students are going to 
work, they should be prepared for top 
jobs 

7. Solicitation and encouragement of par- 
ent interest and support. 

Miss Myers also listed certain deterrents that 
are at work to keep the bright student from 
being stimulated: 

1. Lack of parent interest 

2. Pressures from the majority of less able 
students in school 

3. Financial worries about college 

4. Romance 

5. Boredom that starts in seventh grade 
because of class work which is geared to 
average student 

6. Too much parent insistence on college 
for student. 


to 


wi 








Behind the Scenes 


ADELE C. STARBIRD 


Nobody knows less about a convention than 
the Chairman of Local Arrangements. She, 
poor wretch, is too busy attending to props 
to know what happened in the play. Perhaps 
you who saw it from the front would like to 
know how it looked backstage. 

“The time will come,” says Virgil, “when 
even this will be pleasant to remember.” 
Virgil meant that all one’s good stories about 
a convention concern the things that went 
wrong, and the worse the contretemps, the 
more hilarious the story. At the risk of sound- 
ing fatuous, I must admit that not much went 
wrong in St. Louis—due entirely to the vigil- 
ance of my committee. The only credit I 
can claim is a positive genius in my selection. 

However, there were a few anxious mom- 
ents. Just before the opening of the first 
session, I was seated on the platform, my 
head bowed over the list of announcements 
I was to make. Barbara Catton whispered, 
“Who is that man? Do you know him?” 

My horrified glance rested on my Chief, 
Chancellor Shepley, striding unescorted to- 
ward the rostrum. “Well, Adéle, I’m report- 
ing for duty,” he said gaily. 

With that aplomb, that sangfroid, that 
savoir vivre so characteristic of me at mo- 
ments of crisis, I answered, “But Martha 
Biehle was supposed to meet you.” 

“She did,” he said. “Now she’s waiting to 
meet Huston, so I came up by myself.” 

Fortunately Katherine Towle arrived then 
with her famous smile to greet my unleashed 
lion. 

I went in the first bus of the afternoon 
tour to see how things were at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden. As we drove up I was 
flattered to see the Director, Dr. Edgar 
Anderson, waiting at the gates. What a recep- 
tion! 

“This is so good of you,” I said. 

“All the staff has turned out to act as 
guides, because we didn’t know until an hour 
ago that you were coming, and our volunteer 
guides weren’t on hand.” 

“But I made the arrangements last 
October.” 


He laughed. “You should have made them 
with the secretary.” 

I was chagrined at my own stupidity. Of 
course! Is it not written in my own book 
of rules? “Never Bother with the Top Brass. 
Always Deal with the Secretary.” I even 
published a column on that rule years ago. 

And then there was that desolate moment 
on Palm Sunday when I walked into Graham 
Memorial Chapel and found the choir re- 
hearsing, the benches strewn with their coats 
and wraps, deans and counselors pouring intc 
the main entrance a good half-hour early, a 
stage built in front of the lectern for the 
student production of “Murder in the Cathe- 
dral,” and the first seven rows of benches 
jammed together, instead of having been 
properly consigned to the basement. 

“Why didn’t you CHECK?” hissed my 
Internal Critic. “You know, CHECK. That’s 
what you tell the students to do.” 

“TI did check several times,” I said miser- 
ably. “The last time was by telephone yester- 
day afternoon.” 

“But you checked with men. Will you 
never learn? Men! They probably thought 
that temporary stage was an adornment, and 
that the deans could play leapfrog over the 
jammed-up benches.” 

Well, in a trice the choir had grabbed 
their coats and disappeared to return robed 
in maroon, the janitor had produced a few 
more hymnals and the student ushers from 
Principia had arranged the deans and coun- 
selors tastefully at some distance from the 
rostrum. If the hiatus between lectern and 
audience seemed as final as the great gulf 
fixed between Dives and Lazarus — nothing 
invidious is intended—I may have been the 
only one who noticed it. 

The climax came at the luncheon on Sun- 
day when Julie Otto, the Meals Chairman, 
stormed out to confront the maitre d’hotel 
in the kitchen. “You said it couldn’t happen! 
But it has happened! You forgot the buttered 
crumb sauce for the noodles for 400 women!” 
That Julie, the serene and self-possessed, could 
reach such histrionic heights of reproach was 
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a revelation to me. Dido never put on a better 
act. 

When, after the service, I thanked the 
student organist, | found her in tears because 
her Bach had not gone well. “I wish I could 
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do it over again! I know I could play it 
right!” 

“That’s the way I feel about the conven- 
tion, Pat. If I could do it all over again right 
now, I feel sure that I could do it right.” 


Report of the President 


KATHERINE A. TOWLE 


Twenty-two years ago in St. Louis the 
convention theme was “Cooperation with 
Youth,” which would seem to be a simple 
and to-the-point declaration of our permanent 
concern. The motif to which our 1958 con- 
vention addressed itself, “Values We Live 
By—Choices We Make,” is further indica- 
tion of our unchanging interest in the wel- 
fare and guidance of the countless young 
people with whom we deal. But if the area 
of our concern is unchanging, we can scarcely 
make a similar claim for the society in which 
we live and ply our profession. Nor is our 
Association unchanging in the breadth of its 
concept of service to its members. Its growth 
in just these last twenty-two years, from St. 
Louis to St. Louis, is proof of how firm are 
its foundations and how well it has met the 
needs of its membership. 

At the time of the 1936 St. Louis Conven- 
tion our membership totalled approximately 
900. Now in 1958 our steadily increasing 
membership has reached an all-time high of 
1780 members. But figures are only part of 
the picture and more importantly, we have 
grown in stature with the passing of the 
years and the services provided our members 
have grown in proportion to our increasing 
membership. 

I shall first concern myself with some of 
the problems these expanding services have 
created, especially in our headquarters office, 
which necessarily must bear the burden of our 
demands. 

This year has been for your president one 
of learning about the Association and particu- 
larly the functioning of the headquarters office. 
Two trips have been made cross-crountry for 
this very purpose; one last May and one in 
mid-January of this year. Past minutes, re- 


cords, and reports have been studied in an 
attempt to become more familiar with Associa- 
tion tradition, policy, and procedure. After 
attending the annual two-day conference of 
NEA department heads and executive secreta- 
ries in Washington, D. C. last May 13 and 
14, I have come to appreciate and understand 
how fortunate we are to be a part of the NEA 
structure and how much we derive both in 
practical assistance and in prestige by our affili- 
ation with it. 

Not only is furnished office space provided 
us rent-free in a pleasant, modern, air-condi- 
tioned building but also the many professional 
services of the NEA are available to us as a 
member organization. To cite a few, we have 
the use of its banking, accounting, and payroll 
services. The latter saves, in itself, innumerable 
hours of clerical work in connection with such 
routine matters as deductions for income taxes 
and social security. We have the privilege of 
buying required items through NEA’s purchas- 
ing department, thereby saving ourselves pay- 
ment of the District of Columbia sales tax. 
We are granted certain insurance benefits, such 
as coverage on our equipment. The excellent 
nation-wide publicity which our conventions 
receive can be attributed to the fact that NEA 
supplies us with the services of an experienced 
professional person from its Press Division, as 
well as part of her expenses. And a new service 
just arranged for will provide us mail sorting 
and messenger privileges. 

The intangible assets are equally valuable 
though they may not be measured in dollars 
and cents. For example, we have the use of 
NEA’s library with its considerable collection 
of reference books and educational publica- 
tions, NEA’s Research Division stands ready 
to supply us, upon- request, with information 
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on projects which are of interest to us. Our 
Executive Secretary maintains close liaison with 
the editor of the NEA Journal. As a result, 
articles by some of our members and news 
about NAWDC events such as conventions, 
workshops, new publications, have appeared in 
the NEA Journal as well as in state educational 
magazines. Our own Journal is displayed along 
with other publications in the display rack in 
the lobby of the NEA building, where many 
visitors pass each day. 

Our invitation to participate in such an im- 
portant conference as the 1955 White House 
Conference on Education was extended to us 
as a member organization of NEA. Another 
factor too which I think we might do well 
to consider as we enumerate our NEA bless- 
ings is the stimulation of pleasant companion- 
ship our Executive Secretary enjoys in daily 
association with other professional workers with 
similar interests. Surely all these are of in- 
estimable benefit to NAWDC as a whole. 

I think you will understand, then, why I 
repeat what has been said by previous presi- 
dents, that without our affiliation with NEA, 
it is extremely doubtful that NAWDC, with 
its limited resources, could maintain a na- 
tional office at all. Since NAWDC receives 
so many assets, tangible and intangible from 
NEA, I also reiterate what has been said 
many times in the past: we as individuals 
would do well to consider membership in 
NEA. This is a requirement “on the books” 
of our affiliation with NEA, but so far it has 
never been enforced. It is not inconceivable 
that the day may come when it will become 
a necessity if we are to continue to share 
NEA’s services and resources. 

A conference of your President with NEA’s 
Assistant Executive Secretary and the Person- 
nel Officer brought home another fact which 
many of us have suspected for a long time: 
namely, that our Executive Secretary is grossly 
underpaid in comparison with similar positions 
in other NEA departments. Needless to say, 
NEA officials as well as your Executive Board 
were disturbed by this discrepancy. Last sum- 
mer the NEA governing board adopted a new 
salary scale for both professional and clerical 
personnel, based upon an exhaustive survey 
undertaken by the NEA Personnel Advisory 
Committee. Anyone familiar with NAWDC’s 
finances is aware of our limitations and that we 


could not hope to meet, at present at least, 
even the appropriate minimum of the new sal- 
ary scale. But, at its October 1957 meeting in 
Chicago, the Executive Board did take action 
to insure the Executive Secretary an annual 
salary of $6000 retroactive to September 3, 
1957. It also passed a motion to recommend 
to subsequent Boards that the Executive Secre- 
tary’s salary be raised ten per cent annually un- 
til such time as the salary paid by the Associa- 
tion to its Executive Secretary is in line with 
the NEA salary scale established for the clas- 
sification in which she qualifies. At the same 
time appropriate adjustment was also made in 
the salary of the secretarial assistant, which was 
also found to be well below that of comparable 
positions. I feel certain that you will approve 
wholeheartedly these actions by your Board. 
You would also have rejoiced, as I did, at the 
many words of praise expressed at NEA Head- 
quarters for the quality of Miss Barbara Cat- 
ton’s contribution to NEA as well as tc 
NAWDC both professionally and personally. 

Since our Headquarters office is really the 
hub around which the Association revolves, it 
seems appropriate at this time to take a long 
look at the scope of the work performed there 
in relation to the total program of the Asso- 
ciation. Our organization has grown tremen- 
dously, especially during the past five years, 
placing ever increasing demands upon the na- 
tional office and our staff of two full-time 
employees. Until I began to delve into the 
matter for my own information, I must confess 
that I had no idea what a myriad of duties and 
responsibilities fall within the purview of the 
Headquarters office; probably this is true for 
many of us. Things which seemingly go along 
smoothly and effectively are seldom cause for 
wonderment. 

Any project or program sponsored or under- 
taken by the Association or its members in- 
volves in some way the Headquarters Office. 
Even the conventions so ably handled by 
volunteer committee chairmen and members 
must look to the national office as the focal 
point for continuity and needed information. 
The many details of convention promotion 
and publicity, including the final editing and 
printing of the program, are concentrated 
there. Summer workshops, placement service, 
special surveys, preparation of financial state- 
ments, liaison with state associations, processing 
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membership, membership promotion and pub- 
licity, servicing of officers and committees, 
correspondence, liaison with other organiza- 
tions, and final responsibility for editing and 
publishing the Journal: these are the projects 
and services we have come to rely on and 
which in their increasing scope have added 
to the strength and prestige of our organiza- 
tion. 

They all require attention, supervision, and 
action on the part of the Headquarters office. 
To be sure, the Headquarters or central office 
of any professional organization expects to 
concern itself with these or related matters. 
However, as an organization grows in size 
from 900 to nearly 1800, the greater the 
burden of membership upon the national of- 
fice. 1 submit, therefore, that no group can 
go on expanding membership and services and 
still do the job well without compensatory 
expansion of staff and remuneration. As a 
matter of fact, it is only since 1954 that the 
Executive Secretary has been provided a full- 
time assistant. Possibly in our zeal and en- 
thusiasm for our Association’s growth and 
undertakings, we have come to think in terms 
of a large headquarters staff, forgetting that 
in fact our increasing demands fall upon a 
staff of two, one of whom, the secretarial as- 
sistant, is as likely as not in the process of 
being replaced. 

The cold, hard fact before us is, then, that 
expansion of membership, activities, and serv- 
ices call for expansion of staff, and these 
together require money. Payment of fair and 
appropriate salaries to our headquarters person- 
nel and any addition in personnel, even the 
minimum of an extra full-time helper for 
three of the busiest months of the year— 
January, February, and March—will require 
additional funds. And the disadvantages of 
having only an occasional part-time helper are 
obvious in terms of time spent in recruiting 
and training. 

The four obvious ways by which an or- 
ganization seemingly procures more money 
for running expenses are by having 1) more 
members; 2) higher dues; 3) grants or gifts; 
and 4) publications. Let us consider each of 
these briefly. First, membership: our mem- 
bership figures have held up the past few 
years remarkably well, but there is undoubted- 
ly a source from which we are not drawing 
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our potential, namely, from the deans and 
counselors on the secondary school level. We 
hope to strengthen our membership in this 
area, and believe that our state associations 
offer the best resource. To this end, we have 
taken a long look at our regional contact and 
state affiliation policies. At a meeting of state 
presidents or their representatives with the 
NAWDC Regional Contact Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dean Helen Schleman, 
recommendations were made for less cumber- 
some procedures for the affiliation of state 
groups with NAWDC and more effective 
promotion of both national and state mem- 
bership. These recommendations were ap- 
proved by the Executive Board. By the time 
of our next national convention we expect to 
see good results from the first year’s experience 
under the new policies. 

I hesitate even to mention the second pos- 
sible source of additional income, increased 
dues. Certainly my doing so will win me no 
popularity contest. But being a realist in these 
matters I think we cannot overlook the pos- 
sible necessity of such a step in the future. 
To those members who either because of dis- 
tance or lack of time off, cannot attend na- 
tional conventions and even to many of us 
who can, ten dollars annual dues may seem 
adequate for the services received and the 
privilege of being a member of NAWDC, 
especially if we also happen to be among the 
approximately thirty-seven per cent of our 
members who also pay NEA dues. And yet 
as dues in professional organizations go these 
days, the present ten dollars is a fairly modest 
amount and I believe that most of us would 
agree that NAWDC does give its members 
value received to a greater degree than many 
other professional groups. 

At this point I hasten to add that I am 
not at this time necessarily advocating higher 
dues but I would be less than frank with you 
were I not to remark upon them as a possible 
future necessity. In order to present a much 
more clear-cut picture of the whole situation, 
your president plans to appoint a special com- 
mittee to look into the matter of dues in 
relation to services in other professional or- 
ganizations which in turn will report its find- 
ings to the Executive Board for further study 
and consideration. While we are discussing 
dues, it seems appropriate here to mention 
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what a boon our sustaining membership clas- 
sification has been to our treasury. So far this 
year, twenty members have paid the $15 
sustaining membership. As you know, we do 
not make public announcement of these mem- 
bers and they, I am sure, prefer it this way. 

The third income possibility is from gifts 
and grants, At its meeting in October 1957, 
the Executive Board approved unanimously a 
motion to set up a Gifts Committee within 
the organization to develop a list of projects 
or programs which might be supported by 
gifts or grants, together with possible donors. 
Dean Eunice Hilton has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Special Gifts Committee. 
Working with her will be Miss Florence 
Myers and our Treasurer, Dean Lillian John- 
son, as an ex-officio member. This committee 
will report its findings to a later meeting of 
the Executive Board. We are encouraged by 
this possibility especially after our most recent 
successful venture with the Womanpower 
grant. 

Last, but not least, in this review of pos- 
sible sources of income, we come to the 
sale of publications. We have done well with 
those publications we have on hand, as the 
Treasurer’s report indicates. We could have 
done even better if we had had more of 
them. The Executive Board has under con- 
sideration several possible areas into which we 
might venture to expand our list of publica- 
tions. Not only would these add money to 
our treasury, but they would also add to the 
prestige of NAWDC and the services the 
Association already offers in the guidance- 
personnel field. Income from publications 
may also receive a small boost in the future 
from Journal advertising, for at the October, 
1957 Board meeting (you can see we did 
not lack for business at the meeting) ap- 
proval was given to the Journal’s carrying 
advertising in two and possibly all four issues 
each year. 

I have chosen to speak at some length on 
the functions and responsibilities of our Head- 
quarters office and our financial situation be- 
cause it seems to me they are basic to the 
very life of the Association. You may recall 
that President Hilton in her thoughtful presi- 
dential address in San Francisco on “The 
Professional Organization—Its Role in a 
Democratic Society,” commenting on the 


scope of NAWDC’s activities, said “. . . we 
may be reaching or even exceeding the limits 
of our abilities to serve our members under 
our present financial set-up.” In a way, I 
suppose, | am carrying on from there, trying 
to point out specific problems as well as pos- 
sible practical remedial measures. I consider 
that the person who is serving as president 
has a responsibility to the members to state 
things as she sees them. The membership 
is, of course, at liberty to disagree. 

One of the very pleasant accomplishments 
of this year was the favorable action by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education on 
the request of your Executive Board for a 
$5,000 grant to the National Manpower 
Council for the purpose of distributing 2,500 
copies of the book, Womanpower, to our mem- 
bers and other selected persons concerned 
with women’s education, together with a 32- 
page brochure summarizing the substance of 
Dr. Eli Ginzberg’s talk and the subsequent 
discussion group meetings on womanpower 
which were part of the program of the 1957 
Convention in San Francisco. In connection 
with this undertaking I might remind our 
members that one of the conditions under 
which we received the grant was that our 
state associations, among others, would be 
urged to make full use of the material in 
discussion groups at local, regional and state 
levels, submitting their findings in written 
form to our Headquarters office for transmit- 
tal to the National Manpower Council for 
its use in follow-up studies. I feel certain 
that all of our state associations will respond 
wholeheartedly not only in appreciation of 
the grant but in order to make the overall 
contribution of NAWDC to the National 
Manpower Council’s further studies one of 
real significance. 

A project which was begun under Dean 
Hilton’s presidency and which we have car- 
ried to completion is a handbook outlining 
the duties of the elected officers and chairmen 
of sections, under the able editorship of Dean 
Bessie Collins and Dean Elizabeth Hood. This 
handbook should be most helpful to all mem- 
bers of the Executive Board especially to 
those newly elected to office. We are grate- 
ful to members of the Handbook Committee 
and to all others who helped compile the 
material. 
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Two workshops have been planned for the 
summer of 1958, both to include programs 
for college and high school personnel. The 
one at Oregon State College will be held from 
June 23 to July 3, and the one at Syracuse 
University from June 30 to July 11. Dean 
Helen Moor is in charge of the Oregon State 
College workshop, with Mrs. Kate Mueller 
and Miss Ruth Beck serving as consultants. 
Dean Eunice Hilton will direct the work- 
shop at Syracuse, with Miss Gertrude Wood- 
ward to assist with the high school part of 
the program. The two workshops have been 
given wide publicity and their success already 
seems assured, 

One project which is immediately before 
us, and which I shall hope to give you an 
accounting of at our next Convention, is 
NAWDC participation, approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, in a joint meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the American College Personnel 
Association, the National Association of Stu- 
dent Personnel Administrators, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. This meeting was pro- 
posed originally last spring by the president 
of ACPA for the purpose of: 

“1, Identifying the most pressing issues 
and problems in the college student personnel 
field, particularly those of long-range import 
and those accentuated by curricular and en- 
rollment complexities. 

“2. Developing working agreements among 
the professional associations as to the particular 
problems which might be given primary re- 
search and program emphasis by each and 
concerning those problems on which two or 
more of the associations might work coopera- 
tively in the years ahead. 

“It is assumed that apart from any specific 
projects stemming from these considerations, 
regular communication among the professional 
organizations would likely result in improved 
conditions and services that affect the edu- 
cational and personal welfare of students.” 

This kind of cooperative activity on the 
part of the professional associations most di- 
rectly identified with student personnel pro- 
grams might well have a strengthening ef- 
fect on all to the ultimate benefit of the stu- 
dents whom we serve. 

For some time many of our members at 
the college level have felt the need for 
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clarification of the relationship between 
NAWDC and the National Panhellenic Con- 
ference, especially as it pertains to our Joint 
Liaison Committee. Many of you will recall 
that this committee was established in 1941 
with the following statement of purpose: 
“The function of this committee is to act as 
a channel of communication between 
NAWDC and NPC, to guide the study of 
fields of mutual interest, to be a clearing house 
of ideas, to plan future meetings, to gather 
data available to all—in short, to serve in 
every possible way.” 

In order to define more clearly and concise- 
ly our working relationships and responsibili- 
ties in areas of mutual concern, your president, 
with the approval of the Executive Board, 
suggested to the Chairman of NPC that a 
joint meeting of members of the Liaison 
Committee and the officers of both groups 
might prove useful and beneficial to all con- 
cerned, Such a meeting was held on the eve- 
ning before the convention. So fruitful was 
the discussion that the Joint Committee 
worked hard in their spare moments during 
the convention to prepare a suggested outline 
of committee activities and other areas of 
cooperation between the two groups. This 
proposal has been submitted to the Executive 
Boards of NAWDC and NPC. I believe that 
the respect and goodwill which have long 
characterized our relationship have been en- 
hanced by this exchange of ideas and review 
of our mutual purposes as well as any points 
of differences. 

To all the hardworking committee chair- 
men, whose reports gave evidence of sub- 
stantial accomplishments, and to all the mem- 
bers who have lent distinction to NAWDC 
by their attendance at various educational 
meetings and presidential inaugurations as our 
representatives, I wish to express on behalf 
of the entire Association our grateful thanks. 
Last, but surely not least, I take this oppor- 
tunity to express my deep appreciation for the 
support and cooperation of a wise and able 
Executive Board. It has been a great pleasure 
and deep personal satisfaction to work with 
women who give so freely of their time and 
talents in the interest of the Association. My 
own personal pleasure in serving the Associa- 
tion is very real and I thank its members for 
the opportunity. - 
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RECEIPTS Budget Actual Budget (Revised) 
9/1/57-8/31/58 
eee $15,600.00 $16,746.00 $16,770.00 
Sales of Publications —— ~~~ ~~... <n 
Journal 713.53 725.00 
ON ie > camel 1,167.70 1,100.00 
RE sccccisisicismnedeitictantonceiianinante oe es 119.00 25.00 
Fees 
NANI csscanaisiacieitsitassalinsdecninacinpenisiaeaibicins 62.00 150.00 
III. <ccticicisleiimmmpniphicaakiiceibhitiials.  -achamauonamicas 150.00 150.00 
*Convention Profit ikaeheaeKtnnandnnin —sinemiiieibe 821.80 500.00 
Interest 
es, 86a 75.00 
Savings Account ——— eer 60.00 
IND 5... candace ncndintsiniaemummeninms 300.00 a 
ES Eee 70.00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS —..------------_ $17,100.00 $20,305.02 $19,625.00 
EXPENDITURES 
President = cachistitavutbine 1,000.00 765.62 685.00 
Standing Committees 
Nominations and Elections --..... 150.00 169.01 170.00 
ee ce 125.00 72.93 75.00 
Summer Meeting --..-------------.---- 25.00 18.67 25.00 
Publications 
NINN dia leaituasioneiseinsantennsounaaaistnataiasiassccs 2,800.00 3,177.19 3,080.00 
MNOS a cccencesincncnitindissanieninciinesiaciisoic 435.00 
Other —... Se re a are ret ee 800.00 736.59 595.00 
Headquarters Office. 
Me TOD sii 4,800.00 4,800.12 6,000.00 
S| ene 3,100.00 3,046.77 3,600.00 
Extra Clerical Assistant ae aa 115.00 438.91 560.00 
Social Security ane 150.00 164.08 175.00 
Retirement Insurance —---..-...... 720.00 504.56 450.00 
RN II cis ceenicccremicmeniseneanninein 2,000.00 2,329.57 2,620.00 
Main. Office Equipment | -_ ial 2 ee ee 100.00 
hed Ghana) i... 500.00 797.41 425.00 
Services 
Placement —............ deeb alcbadbie’ 150.00 117.36 150.00 
Affiliation —..... cna ctainilicccarsa eacaiabla 283.02 250.00 
Summer Workshops 250.00 82.14 
Spl. Coms. or Projects 
TIS cctiheceinieeecae:” - sania 92.85 50.00 
Miscellaneous 
| a ee 75.00 63.00 75.00 
Membership in Organizations... 5 90.00 65.00 70.00 
Post Convention Expenses -....-. ——~ 32.19 35.00 
NEA Building Fund 250.00 250.00 
Refunds scedhceabaaeinianiieiae —<iiiigeen ~ “saapateiaeaias = 
Terminal Pay, ‘ete. iia, mam  seibemmel §# galegeaiabins 
SE EER Se a ee ener 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES $17,100.00 $18,008.19 $19,625.00 


*The financial report for the 1958 Convention is not yet available. 


Actual 
9/1/57-3/31/58 
$16,608.00 
458.69 
514.40 
25.00 


52.00 
200.00 


$17,983.63 
436.04 


131.88 
53.59 


1,754.65 
495.13 
3,646.17 
2,196.89 
635.25 
120.46 
307.89 
1,802.22 


17.51 
217.92 


148.79 
35.34 


$12,332.61 


Preliminary figures indicate that it was financially 


successful. Each convention is planned to be self-supporting and not as a profit-making enterprise for the Association. Since 
a slight drop in estimated attendance could produce a deficit, a small margin of profit ($500) was budgeted as a cushion. 


Membership Income, September 1, 


1957-58 Number Amount 

Renewal @ $10 S11, 415 $14,150.00 
6* 

New @ $10 —.... eee 196 1,960.00 
20* 

Sustaining @ $15 —._. 20 300.00 
1* 

Student @ $3 _... =f 42 126.00 

a $16,536.00 


1958-59 


Renewal @ $10 (4) 


Total Amount Received in Dues __. 


1957-March 31, 1958 


Partial Payment 
Overpayments (refunded) 


40.00 





*Paid before September 1, 1957. 
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TOTAL 
1957-58 MEMBERSHIP 


Operational Account 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Aug. 31, 1957 Mar. 31, 1958 








Balance 1957-8 Op. Acct. $ 5,651.02 
Paid Members Regular Account _.._..._ $12,886.16 11,497.27 
to March 31, 1958 _ 1,700 Reserve Funds —._______. 2,515.62 570.62 
Investments 
‘i Meters... ss %G U. S. Treasury Bonds__ 2,904.38 2,904.38 
elaine Savings Account @ 4% 2,000.00 4,904.38 
ee 
ay . Property (Est. Value)__ 795.00 70.00 
Files & Furnishings... . 
Office Machines 725.00 795.00 
a ee 1,752 ae _ $19,101.16 $23,418.29 


To THE MemBers or NAWDC: 


Presented here for the first time is a finan- 
cial report to the total membership via the 
Journal, Traditionally, and in accordance with 
the By-Laws, the Treasurer has submitted an 
annual budget to the Executive Board for ap- 
proval and has presented a financial report to 
the Association at its regular meeting. 

The Treasurer’s report at the 1958 Con- 
vention in St. Louis was an attempt to present 
a summary of the total assets of the Association 
as of January 31, 1958 (the last date for 
which accounts were then available). A similar 
report, through March 31, 1958, is presented 
here for the information of the entire mem- 
bership. 

Annual Budget and Operational Account— 
The Association operates on a fiscal year be- 
ginning September 1 and ending August 31. 
The complete report for 1956-57 is presented 
showing both budgeted and actual receipts and 
expenditures. The excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures is largely due to unexpected profit 
on the 1957 Convention and unpredicted in- 
crease in income from dues. The 1957-58 
budget, revised at the post-convention Board 
meeting, predicts our receipts and expendi- 
tures for the current fiscal year. 

Regular Account—Due to our affiliation 
with NEA, we have the use of its banking, ac- 
counting, and payroll services. In return, we 
are expected to keep a sizable balance in our 
regular account. When we can afford it, cap- 
ital expenditures and/or investments are made 
from this fund. The Status of Women Re- 
search Project is currently being financed from 
this source. Recent authorizations by the Exec- 
utive Board, not yet reflected here, include 
the purchase of some much-needed office 
equipment and the transfer of $4500 to the 
Savings Account. 


Reserve Funds—According to the By-Laws, 
all funds derived from life membership pay- 
ments shall be kept in a special reserve account. 
The interest from such funds may be used for 
current expenses, Last fall, $2000 from this 
fund was transferred to a Savings Account. At 
its last meeting, the Board authorized a similar 
transfer of an additional $500. 

Investments—The U. S. Treasury Bonds 
were purchased in 1954, The Savings Account, 
bearing 4% interest, was opened in the fall 
of 1957. As noted above, an additional $5000 
will eventually be drawing interest. 

Property—An inventory of tangible prop- 
erty is included here to make the report com- 
plete although NAWDC owns very little. The 
office in the NEA Building is provided and 
furnished by the NEA. Our property consists 
mainly of a dictating machine, an adding ma- 
chine, and a file cabinet. An electric type- 
writer and new addressing equipment are to 
be purchased soon in order to expedite the 
work of the central office. 

Total Assets—The sum total of our assets at 
the end of the last fiscal year, August 31, 
1957, was less than the budget for the current 
year’s operation, not including the Conven- 
tion budget. This margin is hardly one to 
justify a lapse into financial complacency. 
Although, admittedly, NAWDC’s chief assets 
lie in its human resources—its members and 
not its moneys—financial support is essential 
to its functioning. 

These facts and figures are presented to 
show how our dues dollars, past and present, 
are being used by our professional organiza- 
tion. They are still our dollars supporting our 
Association. 

—Livuian M. Jounson 
Treasurer 





Resolutions Adopted at 1958 Convention 


ITEM I 


The 1958 Convention of NAWDC reaffirms 
its position on the following issues: 

A. Student Selection. We recognize that 
student selection must be based upon the edu- 
cational objectives of the institution. NAWDC 
has consistently urged that these objectives 
should include preparation for responsible citi- 
zenship. 

Criteria for selection must include (1) per- 
sonality factors, (2) academic standing which 
promises adequate performance, and (3) a bal- 
ance of interests insuring diversity in academic 
programs. 

B. Curriculum. 

1. We appreciate the newly aroused in- 
terest in sound curriculum content at all edu- 
cational levels but urge attention to the hu- 
manities as well as emphasis on mathematics, 
science, and engineering. 

2. We recommend planning for a more 
adequate challenge to superior students at all 
educational levels. 

3. We recognize the need to provide stu- 
dents who have specific vocational objectives 
with broadly based education as well as special 
training. 

4. We recognize that community colleges 
and 2- and 3-year terminal educational pro- 
grams of a technical nature are meeting an im- 
portant need in American education. 

C. Public Awareness, We appreciate the 
energetic efforts of many agencies to acquaint 
the American public with the problems con- 
fronting education. We particularly commend 
voluntary community studies. 

D. President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. We commend the 
work of this committee and the resulting estab- 
lishment of state-wide conferences, regional 
conferences, local conferences, more study 
committees and of “Authorities.” 

E. Educational Research. We appreciate a 
growing trend for educational research but 
recognize that there is still much to be done. 
We therefore note with satisfaction the rec- 
ommendation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation that the research services of the U. S. 
Office of Education be strengthened to permit 
collaboration with state departments of educa- 
tion and with colleges and universities. 

F. Recruiting. We urge greater effort to 


attract good people into teaching, counseling, 
and all aspects of educational personnel. We 
suggest that colleges and school systems should 
be more ingenious in devising ways to use 
qualified women on a part-time basis if they 
are unable to accept full-time employment. 

G. Student Values. Because of our con- 
stant emphasis on this topic, we commend the 
wide-spread interest aroused in Dr. Jacob’s 
report on student attitudes and values and the 
thoughtful analyses which have appeared in 
regard to it. 

H. Integration. We commend wholesome 
and intelligent moves toward the integration 
of minority groups in educational institutions 
and deplore the sensational and inept instances 
which harm the cause so greatly. 

I. Internationalism. We not only encour- 
age the international exchange of students and 
teachers at both secondary and college levels 
but recognize the need to provide varied ex- 
periences for participants in order to accom- 
plish the purpose of these programs, namely 
mutual understanding of the cultures involved. 

J. Early Marriage. We recognize a need 
for thoughtful consideration of the issue of 
early and “in school” marriage with attention 
to the attendant problems. 

K. Specialized Counsel on Sources of Aid. 
We urge the designation within our institu- 
tions of a qualified individual or committee to 
study sources of aid from private donors, cor- 
porations, government and non-governmental 
agencies and to make information regarding 
these available sources easily accessible to stu- 
dents, 

ITEM II 

The 1958 Convention of NAWDC supports 
the King-Jenkins Bill (H.R. 4662) and the 
parallel Senate Bill (S. 1695) which provide 
for income tax deduction for the expenses of 
professional study up to an annual limit of 
$600.00 and directs that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the sponsors of these bills and 
such other congressional bodies as the Execu- 
tive Committee of NAWDC may consider ap- 
propriate. 

(Note: Since the new regulation issued by 
the Treasury Department in April, 1958, cov- 
ers, in general, the provisions of H.R. 4662 
and S. 1695, it is hoped that the need for 
legislation has been eliminated.) 
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ITEM III 

Federal or State Aid to Education. We 
recognize that emergency conditions confront- 
ing education require increasing federal, state 
and local financial support. Outstanding among 
many kinds of bills now pending for financial 
assistance to education are those providing for: 

1. Fellowships to aid in the financing of 

professional training and educational ad- 
vancement of teachers 

2. Scholarships to aid needy and gifted 

students 

3. Assistance to institutions and commu- 

nities in building programs 

4. Multiple forms of tax relief. 

The 1958 Convention of NAWDC urges 
its members to keep themselves informed on 
all proposed legislation within their immediate 
concern and to take vigorous action against 
any legislation which carries with it an oppor- 
tunity for administrative control or political 
manipulation. 


ITEM IV 


Is Women’s Right to Education 
Threatened? 

The 1958 Convention of NAWDC urges its 
members to take positive action whenever pos- 
sible to protect young women from unfair 
exclusion from colleges and universities as 
their overtaxed facilities force enrollment lim- 
itations. 


ITEM V 


Support of United States 
Mutual Security Program 
Official representation of NAWDC at a 
conference on the Foreign Aspects of United 
States National Security prompted the inclu- 
sion of the following resolution: 


The 1958 Convention of NAWDC urges 
its members to accept responsibility as educa- 
tors to seize every possible opportunity to mo- 
bilize citizens to support the United States 
Mutual Security Program. 

Bipartisan leaders at the top levels of gov- 
ernment and national leaders of Protestant, 
Jewish and Catholic religious faiths are united 
in agreement that the Technical Assistance 
Program, the Special Assistance Program and 
the Development Loan Fund must be sup- 
ported as our moral obligation. In spite of this 
strong backing, these programs seem to be a 


perennial target for congressional economy and, 
particularly so, at this time when popular sup- 
port strongly favors disproportionate emphasis 
upon defense expenditures. 


ITEM VI 


Acknowledgements 

The 1958 Convention of the NAWDC ex- 
presses its great appreciation to the Program 
Committee for its choice of a theme and for 
the way the theme has been developed, and to 
the Local Arrangements Committee for the 
planning and smooth, pleasant operation of all 
the complex machinery of a great convention. 
For three and a half days we have lived by the 
highest values whatever choices we have made; 
and we have had bounteous opportunities for 
choice spread before us. We are grateful for 
the wise leadership, careful thought and “in- 
finite capacity for taking pains” that have pro- 
duced a convention long to be remembered for 
the valuable information and invaluable in- 
spiration with which we return to our work. 

We are aware that harmonious support by 
the officers of the Association and the wise 
choices they have made of chairmen and com- 
mittee membership have contributed to the 
success of this meeting. We recognize this fact 
as additional evidence of our wise choice in 
their election, and of their dedicated choice 
of service to our profession. 


For the endless concern with all matters in 
which this Assocciation is interested, we thank 
all those officers and representatives who have 
crowded trips and meetings, preparation for 
meetings and reports of meetings into the 
leisure hours which were already nonexistent. 

We wish especially to commend the Execu- 
tive Committee for taking a step in the right 
direction toward meeting a reasonable salary 
schedule for our Executive Secretary. To her, 
as always, goes our deep gratitude because she 
chooses tg bear with our foibles and impecu- 
niousness, 

We are grateful to the officers for sharing 
with us in such careful detail the responsibil- 
ities of their service as presented in the reports 
on the state of the Association and the state of 
the Treasury. 

To the management and staff of the Hotel 
Statler, we express gratitude for pleasant ac- 
commodations and gracious service. We have 
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lived in the atmosphere of a national adver- 
tisement and have found that its values were 
accurately presented. 

Finally we are happy to note that the wom- 
en deans and counselors whose effect on San 
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Francisco in 1957 was earth-shaking have been 
the harbingers of spring to St. Louis in 1958. 
May this portend continuing success in our 
efforts toward a world in which the values we 
live by are ever higher—the choices we make 
are built on firm foundations. 





New Plans for State Affiliation 


As stated in the president’s report (see page 
185), a meeting of presidents of state deans 
associations and members of the NAWDC 
Regional Contact Committee was held in St. 
Louis on Wednesday, March 26. From this 
lively and productive session came concrete 
proposals for revamping the system of affilia- 
tion of state groups with the national associa- 
tion, for the purpose of closer but easier co- 
ordination and increased membership on both 
national and state levels. The recommenda- 
tions were approved by the NAWDC Execu- 
tive Board and will be presented to each state 
association before the fall meetings. Also rec- 
ommended was a change in the name of the 
Regional Contact Committee to reflect its func- 
tion in the areas of membership recruitment 
and affiliation. Since such a change would re- 
quire revision in the bylaws of NAWDC, for 
the time being the present name of the com- 
mittee will be used. 

Here is a preview of the new affiliation 
plans, in condensed form: 

Requirements. While some overlap in mem- 
bership with NAWDC is expected, there will 
be no set percent nor will any fee be involved. 
Instead, the emphasis will be on interest in the 
same educational and professional objectives as 
NAWDC. Since the chief means to greater 
coordination will be state representation on 
the NAWDC Regional Contact Committec, 
the chief practical requirement for a group 
desiring affiliation is willingness to (a) nomi- 


nate two of its members, who are also mem- 
bers of NAWDC, one of whom will be ap- 
pointed by the president of NAWDC to serve 
on the committee; (b) accept the person so 
appointed to serve as a member of the state 
group’s executive board and membership com- 
mittee. 

Obligations of affiliated groups: (a) to pro- 
mote NAWDC objectives, membership, and 
program along with their own; (b) to main- 
tain a two-way communication via the repre- 
sentatives appointed to the NAWDC Regional 
Contact Committee. 

Opportunities. Perhaps the last-named ob- 
ligation is also the greatest potential benefit to 
affiliated associations: communication by way 
of the Regional Contact Committee. The com- 
mittee can serve as a clearinghouse on such 
matters as suggestions for speakers, program 
material, promotional literature, and the like. 
Other opportunities for affiliated groups in- 
clude: (a) increased membership and interest 
in their own programs; (b) joint sponsorship 
of NAWDC summer workshops in their area, 
with or without assuming any financial respon- 
sibility beyond giving it publicity among the 
group’s membership; (c) sharing with 
NAWDC the responsibility for local arrange- 
ments when the national convention is in their 
area; (d) if desired, a time on the national 
convention program for meetings of members 
of each affiliated group who are attending the 
convention. 
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